


SAID THE WALRUS TO THE CARPENTER: ‘‘YOUR GIMLET IS SUBLIME!" 

A good Vodka Gimlet tastes limey — hut sublimely dry. Its clean tang of lime is subtle, a whis|H*r 
rather than a shout. To give this lordly cocktail true (lryn<*ss and real gusto, be sure to use smooth 
SmirnofI Vodka . . . and genuine, imported Rose's Lime Juice. One thing more. Stirring keeps a 
Gimlet cloudless. So shake your head if you sec it shaken — or stirred with anything but Smirnoff! 

jf leaves you breathless 

THE WORLD'S LARGES 




Smirnoff* 
Vodka Qimlot 

Lime Juice to 
4 or S cent 
Smirnoff. Stir well 
and aerve over ice. 


Smirnoff 
Gimlet Highball 

Jlfloer of Smirnoff 
In highball glast. 
Add Imported 
Rose s Lime Juce 
to please. Fill 




New tire brings you back"free"! 


One inescapable thing in trucking is that a “run” 
means a “round trip.” 

You have to figure most any truck tire will get you 
there and back. But Goodyear's new Super Cross- 
Rib truck tires get you back "free’’! 

How come? Simple. Super Cross-Rib doubles your 
drivewheel mileage over ordinary tires. 

Big reason for the bonus : A “dual compounded” 
tread— actually two treads— up to 60% thicker than 


in ordinary tires. The outer tread is super-tough- 
ened to run farther. The inner tread is more resil- 
ient to restrict flexing and reduce heat buildup— a 
major cause of tire failure. 

So when you think of any “run,” think of Super 
Cross-Rib. The cost of getting there is the same. 
Super Cross-Rib gets you back “free.” See your 
Goodyear Dealer or Goodyror Service Store today. 
Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


ANOTHER REASON WHY: MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 

GOODYEAR 




“Call me as soon as you get there . . . and call eveiy night, too. 

It's so comforting to hear your voice.” 

When a business trip takes you out of town, keep in touch with the 
family by Long Distance. You can share the news of your day, hear 
what's happening at home, and rest so much better knowing all’s well. 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

Long Distance is the next best thing to being there 
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Next week 

Sports Ili.ustrated's baseball 
stafT takes a 40-pagc look al 
the strenisths and weaknesses 
of the major league teams in 
the annual Baseball Issue. Rob- 
ert H. Boyle reports on Com- 
missioner Ford Frick (Perfect 
Man for the Job) and finds he 
may be a good man for the 
owners but not necessarily Tor 
the sport. Author-Piichcr Jim 
Brosnon writes vividly about 
the inner workings of a pen- 
nant-chasing ball club in an 
cxccrpt from his latest book. 
And six fine pitchers look 
you right in the eye — in color. 
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35% harder than the toughest persimmon 


Spaldin*' C lubs \\ ith rcrp»»l> mite I leads IJeli^cr Rifle-Shd! Impact 
— Booming Distance! 

Back in 1956. Spalding's Research Team began the searcli for a mate- 
rial belter than wood for wood-club heads. And now they have it: Ter- 
polymite — the greuiext aid to distanee .\inec the high-eonipression hall! 

This miracle compound is over a third harder than ilie toughest per- 
simmon. it's an ideal material for golf woods. 

When you hit a Top-Mite VNoodless Wi>od you'll hear a ritic-shoi 
“CRACK!" that means tremendous impact — booming distance! 

And -Spalding's Woodless Woods give you more than distance. 
ThcyTe practically indestructible — won't split, dent. chip. warpor swell. 
They'll stay new-looking, loo. because the ebony color is molded 
ihrougliout the licad. 

Members of Spalding'.s Golf Ad\ isory Stall' tested the new W'oodless 
Woods. Their reaction'? Says Jerry Barber: "Yerv sliarp off face — fur- 
ther carry." ''More distance, no doubt of it." says Da\e Ragan. "Ter- 
rilic feel." says Jay Mcberi. "I'm really impressed!" 

Hit a new Top-Flitc W'oodless Wood and vou'U be impressed, too. 
Sold through golf professional shops only. 
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SHOPWALK 

A n«w shotgun shall, tha Mark 5, has 
a unique polyethylene collar that gives 
shooters more power and greater range 

S hotshcll performance has tveen boosled 
so much in (he past ciccadc that the sliol- 
gunner can hardly blame his ammunilion 
if he shoots badly. In 1954 Wiiichcsier- 
Wcsiern brought out the short magnum, 
a standard-si/cd. 2*/^-inch shell with con- 
siderably more power and pcHcls than 
ever before. And two years ago Remington 
Arms Co. developed the Premium Grade 
SP. This shell, which has a polyethylene 
body and a steel head, can be stored in- 
definitely and fired in any weather (it is 
impervious to water) without loss ot effi- 
ciency or safely. 

The latest development in shotshcll per- 
formance is Winchester-Western’s Mark 5. 
introduced two weeks ago. The Mark 5 has 
a unique polyethylene collar that gives regu- 
lar and magnum shells a boost in perform- 
ance nearly equal to an additional quarter 
ounce of shot without any increase in recoil. 

The collar is simply an opaque strip of 
pliable plastic, about the si7e of a Ikind- 
Aid, that is wrapped around the |>cllcts in 
the shell. It functions as a shield to protect 
or insulate the pellets against the initial 
force generated when the shell is fired. As 
the pellets (or .shot column) proceed down 
the barrel, the collar also cuts down much 
of the flattening caused by the abrasive 
action of the barrel wall and it keeps the 
barrel cleaner by reducing leading. When 
the pellets leave the barrel, the collar keeps 
them together in a compact mass for an 
extra instant— just long enough to insure a 
siraightcr and truer pattern than ever be- 
fore. The collar, which is slit down one side, 
then fails away. 

Sportsmen who u.se a full-choke shotgun 
to shoot ducks, geese and trap will find (hat 
the collar increases the density of the shot 
pattern (measured by the number of pel- 
lets counted inside a .^0-inch circle) up to 
10*7 within the shell's range. It also in- 
creases the .shell's cITcctivc. or killing, range 
by shortening the shot string (the length of 
the .shot column, from first to last pellet, 
during flight), thus allowing more pellets 
to hit the target. The tighter patterns made 
possible by the collar will especially bene- 
fit trapshooters who lire at clay targets from 
handicap distances. Bven upland shooters 
who generally prefer guns with less choke 
(they allow a more widely spread shot pat- 
tern) for grouse, quail and wcuidecKk svill 
find that the collar reduces irregularities in 
their patterns. 

The Mark 5 shotshcllis available in stand- 
ard 12-gaugc: I2-, 16- and 20-gauge mag- 
nums; and heavy 1 2 gauge trap loads, at no 
extra cost to the shooter. 

— Duncan Bakni-s 


The cool one for the 

torrid months ahead 



ORTHPORT CLOTHIERS, 

Fargo, N. Dakota 


INC. 


THE NEW 
B9MANA 
Breather- 

<K“MCAPpS 

Spring and summer were 
meant to be enjoyed in 
smartly tailored comfort-styled 
Capps Clothes. In the Romana 
Breather you’re ideally suited 
for either temperate or tepid 
weather. It features the satin 
and twist look of cool success. 
So remember, for the ca.sual 
ease of comfort choose a 
Romana Breather by CAPPS. 
See the Romana Breather at: 



Going abroad? Ask us about our overseas delivery plan. 

Alfa Romeo, Inc., 231 Johnson Avenue, Newark 8, New Jersey a importer 
■r>d Distributor in the U. 8. for ^ir^-Sbe States and tha District of Columbia 


Ml 



For ihc look of chic-plus buih-in ncaincss-look Cor the Rainer California 
Clothes label. Forirel polyester keeps these suits crisj), fresh, remarkably 
Irce of wrinkles. Eaii-Looni's tropical ^\•cavc, a blciul of Forirel polyester/ 
Corvfil rayon and mohair. Solid colors plus subdued plaids, stripes and 
(hetks. .About .$4.") at F Arbaugh Co.. Lansing. Mich.: (icutry Shops, 
Cint itinati. Swifion Shopping Center. Ohio: 11, P. Wasson !<; Co.. Indian- 
apolis. downtown Je branches. Ind.: \\’urzburg of Ciraml Rapids. Miih. 
Cclancsc Fibers Company, N. V. 36 (a division of C’.clancsc Corporation 

of America) Cclan«»<» Fonrel® is a trademark of Fiber Indiuiriet, Jnc. 


Fortrel 

Ihe nt>er 
lhal krrps 
Its promise 
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CONTINENTAL TOUCH 
(down) 


Now Alitalia gives Chicago the first direct jet flights to both Milan and Rome! 


From April 5th* on you can reach either Milan or Rome on 
a single Super DC-8 Rolls-Royce jet flight from Chicago. 
No transfers, no complications, no misplaced baggage, Two 
flights a week until April 29, in- 
creasing to three for the summer 
season. You can make connec- 
tions throughout most of Europe 
with Alitalia’s Caravelle Jets. 


Alitalia is the more European way to jet to Europe. You 
enjoy famed Winged Arrow Service -attention that is not 
just a duty or a habit, but a pleasure. Your Travel Agent 
can tell you all about Alitalia's 
new Chicago service and help 
you plan that long-awaited trip 
to Europe. Or simply give us a 

call. *Subjtel to ffovtrntnent approval. 
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START REBUILDING YOUR SLACK-TIME WARD- 
ROBE WITH FAMOUS OSHKOSH QUALITY CASUALS. 

EASY CARE WASH AND WEAR SLACKS - ALIVE 
WITH COLOR AND FABRIC CHARACTER. SMART. 

LEAN DESIGNS . . . FUN-FASHIONED FOR A 
COMFORTABLE FIT. OSHKOSH CASUAL SLACKS 
FROM $4.95: SHORTS FROM $3.95: JACKETS 
FROM $7.95. LOOK FOR OSHKOSH QUALITY 
CASUALS AT STORES WHERE VALUE IS STILL m ■ 

ADMIRED. ASK FOR OSHKOSH CASUALS. S H H 

OSHKOSH B'GOSH INC. • OSHKOSH. WISCONSIN CASUALS 
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In a Cove or on a Crreen . , , 
you 11 kave tke time of your life 

Pick out your special Cove. Bermuda abounds in them. Swim in the 
clearest blue water. Loaf on the softest pink sand imaginable. Or 
spend happy hours on a golf course, surrounded by breathtaking 
views. Bermuda has all thesejoys, and many more. Have the time 
of your life in Bermuda, Great Britain’s loveliest Island Colony. 


BERMUDA 




Superb tennis on all-weather courts. Fish, deepsea or inshore, in one of the world's great fishing areas. Sail a 14-ft. Sunfish. Skindive. Water- 
ski. Shop where the best ftriiish and European merchandise is displayed. Dine and dance on a romantic seaside terrace. Sec your travel agent 
or write: “BERMUDA''. 620 Fifth Ave., New York 20. N. Y. • 6 N. Michigan Avc., Chicago 2, 111. ‘Ill Richmond St.. W., Toronto. 



Another clue to the quality build of Ford Motor Company cars: the baked enamel finish. Four full 
coats — to keep reflecting your car’s beauty rather than its age. Beneath it, the generous use of 
galvanized steel wards off rust and corrosion. Double-reinforced doors and rigidized construction 
add strength and years to the body. Inside, you have fabrics "engineered” to resist soil and scuffs. 
These are but a few of the many ways Ford Motor Company helps free you from car cares. More 
reasons why our cars are quality-built to last longer, need less care, and retain their value better. 
PRODUCTS OF MOTOR COMPANY FORD: Falcou , Falrlaue, Gslaxle, TH U N DERB IRD 

MERCURY: Comet, Meteor, Monterey, LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 
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OLD QUESTION. SAME ANSWER 

The idc;i begun to trouble the young girl 
golfer five yeurs ago, perhaps uhen a 
sporting goods firm offered her some free 
equipment, or when a uell-heelcd. \vel!- 
meaning Seattle duffer siiggestetf she 
lake SI. 000 under the table, l ast De- 
cember. after long study. Anne Quasi 
Decker, women's national amateur golf 
champion, framed her conclusion in a 
letter to the United Slates Golf Associa- 
tion. Her precise, schoolteacher prose 
was effective enough to move the U.SCi.A 
last week to circulation of a I..t00-word 
reply to her proposals. 

"Why would it be wrong," she had 
asked the USGA. "for an amateur to 
accept money for evpenscs entailed in 
going to a lournumcm?" The L SOA 
rule against such expense accounts, she 
.said, "adds an additional requirement 
(beyond playing for funl for being an 
amateur: substantial means ... to pay 
for the pleasure of playing in tourna- 
ments." 

"Should the possession of money be 
a requirement of an amateur for com- 
peting in tournaments?" she asked. 

The USGA reply restated its position 
that "fair competition will not be as- 
sured if amateurs are permitted to accept 
expense money. . . ." It cited the possi- 
ble development of "golf tramps." held 
that those who now cheat would con- 
tinue to cheat (and more easilyl. re- 
marked the impossibility of establishing 
fair expense standards, and observed 
that only top amateurs would be able 
to get expense money, driving out lesser 
players who nevertheless get fun out of 
competition. 

Our only comment would be to cite 
the experience of U-arl (Butch) Buchhol/, 
just returned from his first professional 
tennis lour and as yet unconvinced that 
professional tennis players make more 
money than some amateurs. In one old 
Italian town, he said, he was eliminated 
in the lirst round, and his pay for that 
tournament was thereby a mere S15X. 
Uater in the week, playing in an amateur 
tournament in the same town. Italy's 
top amateur. Nicola i'ietrangeli, lost 


his first-round match to Ronnie Barnes 
of Brazil but still picked up S500. his 
guarantee for just being there. 

"I'm a professional." Buchholz ob- 
served. "and Pictrangeli is an amateur, 
but I drive an .MCi and Nicky drives 
a berrari." 

TEMPEST IN A BEAN POT 

A certain sensitivity to bookmaking al- 
legations has been noticeable in Boston 
ever since CBS-TV photographed clients 
and cops entering a Massachusetts Ave- 
nue bookie joint which was disguised 
as a key-repair shop. It was us if the Old 
Howard burlesque house had reopcneil 
with fanfare instead of with circumspec- 
tion. Bostonians were embarrassed. 

So uhen. in the course of }xi})}hi>o 
for the limited middleweight title bout 
between Bostonian Paul Penderand Brit- 
isherTerry Downes (April 7). it was pub- 
lished that Downes was proprietor of 
seven London bookniaking shops there 
was a good deal of political comment 
— mostly on the order of "Harrumph! 
Well, now. harrumph!" 

With practiced dispatch the Massa- 
chusetts boxing commission passed the 
buck to the state attorney general, who 
was confronted with the fact that .Sec- 
tion 42, Chapter 27) of Massachusell.s 
law forbids "wagering or selling pools on 
a boxing match." That, in fact, was just 
what Downes was doing although he 
very decently refused to accept wagers 
on himself and, most likely, even laid 
off bets on Pender with someone like 
Londsn's bviss bookmaker. Billy Hill. 

"My betting shops have been instruct- 
ed to take wagers only on Paul Pender." 
Downes said. "The price is 5 to 4. I can't 
take bets on myself because 1 don't ex- 
pect to lose." 

In due course the ailorncy general's 
office handed down a ruling. It was a 
sensible solution. Summed up. it said: 
"If he's legal In London, he's legal here." 

APRES-MIDI O'UN BISHOP 

In Austria's tiny Alpine country, big 
game is more closely protected and hunt- 
iiig.scasons more carefully regulated than 


in any other country where hunting flour- 
ishes as a full-scale tourist attraction, 
fn fact the only species still hunted there 
without a license (although a winter 
season is quite strictly observed) is the 
ski instructor, This. loo. may change, if 
Innsbruck's Cafholic Bishop Dr. Paul 
Rosch has his way. 

.At a clerical conference in the town of 
Tui/ing the other day. His Kxeellency 
noted that the country boys around Kitz- 
biihcl were being run to earth by big-city 
girls who were more interested in tipri-s 
than in ski. The situation had turned so 
bad that some of the neighboring towns 
passed rcguI:itions prohibiting ski in- 
structors from entering bars and inns. 
But this, said the bishop, would not be 
enough. Something else must be ilonc to 
protect the ski instructors from the pred- 
atory ladies. The assembled clergy agreed, 
but none had any immediate suggestions. 

Somebody better have one before the 
opening of the 1964 Winter Olympics, 
which will be held in Innsbruck. Bishop 
Rosch's own district. 

GUIDE TO THE MASTERS 

.After neek.v of ihoiighlfui considenition 
Jimmie (The Greek ) Snyder. Las V'egas’ 
leading oddsmakcr. has come up with 
his line on the Masters (-«r page 2(S) 
and has installed Arnold Palmer as fa- 
vorite at 8 to I, Jimmy's other leading 
choices: Doug Sanders. 12 to 1; Sam 
Snead. Gary Player. Jay Hebert. Billy 
Casper Jr.. .Art Wall Jr., each 15 to 
1. I.ongest shot in the 45 players outside 
the field is a lie hetween Bruce Crumpton 
and Mario Gon/ales, each at 50 to I. 

NO EGGHEADS NEED APPLY 

The notion that the Peace Corps pri- 
marily attracts eggheads is prevalent, and 
it is also untrue. The corps has, in fact, 
made some recent acquisitions from the 
sports world and is looking for more. 
Consider the following: 

Sam l-'ox, now 41, onetime Ohio State 
end who also played for the New York 
Giants and probably holds the Nf-L rec- 
ord. if there is one. for catching the 
shortest touchdown pass — four inches. 
He will be a corps representative in the 
Near East, possibly Turkey. 

John Hohl, 37. of Pitman. N.J,, who 
used to be a professional hunter in Brit- 
ish East Africa and Kenya. He will serve 
as field representative on a team build- 
ing roads in Tanganyika. 

Bob Bales. 51. ski coach at Phillips 
Exeter .Academy, who led two expedi- 
tions that tried to climb 28.250-fooi K-2 
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S«e how the shaft flexes to gen- 
erate added club head speed just 
before impact. New Wilson Staff 
clubs are first to match the flex-ac- 
tion of every shaft to the head weight 
of each club in a set. Now, every 
golfer can have greater control, bet- 
ter feel with every shot. This strobe- 
sequence photo made with each 





Place a straight sheet of paper along the shaft to see how much the shaft flexes. 


WILSON 

MAKES GOLF SHAFT HISTORY 

1962 Wilson Staff clubs are first with every shaft matched in 
flex-action to the weight of its club head 


'I’his startling photograph (oppo- 
site) of the flex-action of a Wilson 
Staff-Pro shaft is a clue to this 
year’s best news for golfers. News 
of a history-making improve- 
ment in golf shafts, introduced by 
the Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 

'Phis new and proven concept 
in golf shafts is engineered to pro- 
vide every golfer with uniform 
feel — to help him achieve con- 
sistently good timing — to help 



First truly matched set. See how the shaft- 
flex point steps down on each club as head 
weight increases. Proof that only Wilson 
Staff-Pro shafts are engineered to compen- 
sate for the difference in club head weights 
within a set. 



“Ordinary” half-matched sets. Diagram 
shows how Identical shafts are fitted to more 
than one club head. Although head weights 
vary, shaft action does not. No more than 
half these shafts can match the weight of 
their club heads. 


him hit the ball at the same instant 
during every swing with every 
club face in proper hitting position. 
Flex-action of shaft 
related to head weight 
In every set of "matched” 
clubs, the club heads increa.se in 
weight as they increase in loft. 
The 1962 Wilson Staff woods and 
irons have shafts prec-isely engi- 
neered so that euery shaft has its 
flex-action matched to the specific 
weight of its club head. 

This is demonstrated in the 
photograph (opposite). Itisoneof 
a .series of high speed photos taken 
of golf shafts in action. Each pho- 
tograph shows how this sensitive 
shaft flex-action is directly re- 
lated to the head weight of every 
club. 

“Ordinary" golf sets 
only half-matched 
No other golf club manufac- 
turer has engineered such precise 
control of the flex-action in every 
shaft. Fact is, no more than half 
the shafts in other sets are truly 
matched to their club heads. 
They're only half-matched — a big 
reason for those sour-swinging 
clubs golfers complain about. 


Examine the new Wilson Staff 
woods and irons at your golf pro- 
fessional shop. Look for the black 
rings that mark the individual 
flex-step on each of these history- 
making new shafts. See how the 
black rings step down on each 
shaft as the weight of each club 
head increases. 

Swing every club. Then trade- 
in your half-matched set for the 
new Wilson Staff woods and irons. 
Be first in your foursome to get 
the feeling of a truly matched set. 


r 



PLAY TO W I N WITH 

lUiCtSMcm. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co.. Inc.) 


Watch the Tournament of Champions — Sunday. May 6, NBC-TV 



Wilson Staff Oynapower irons 
and the exclusive Strata-Bloc^’ 
Staff woods are first with these 
history-making new shafts, 



Available 
only through 
professional shops 
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in Pakistan. Me uill he rcprcscnlalive on 
a Nepalese vocational teaching team. 

Robert Poole. 30. football and base- 
ball eouch at Taft Prep, who was a Yale 
half bweVi . Rvigby player anvl w'i\vi\ilev.cigb\ 
boxing champion. He is assigned to an 
hthiopian teaehing project a-s field rep- 
resentative. 

Right now the corps is looking for 
fishing experts to develop commercial 
fishing in Vene/ucla. Togo and Sierra 
Leone. The latter two area^ also need 
someone to teach them how to keep out- 
board motors in repair. But no eggheads, 
please. 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• Brookmeadc Stable, left ownerless 
when Isabel Dodge Sloane died March 
9. will be sold this summer. If execu- 
tors of Mrs. Sloane's estate do not ac- 
cept a package-deal bid, of vvhich three 
have already come in (one for a fiat S3 
million), the entire racing and breeding 
stock, together with the Upperville. Va. 
farm, will go before public auction. 

• Cuba will participate in the Caribbean 
Ciames. Expect an all-out bid by Castro's 
athletes to sweep up gold medals the 
way Russia does in the Olympics. 

• Irank Gifford, who suffered severe 
head injuries in i960, has received medi- 
cal clearance and will play next season 
for the New YorkGiants. butasaflankcr 
back or fianker end. not as a running 
back. 

• Prospects that Peter Snell of New- 
Zealand and Jim Beatty of the U.S. will 
meet in the mile improved somewhat 
when Snell last week eaneelcd a European 
tour in order to run in Los Angeles on 
May 16. in the Modesto Relays May 26 
and. possibly, the Compton Relays meet 
on June I. 

• After four y ears of shifting like a light 
bay bree/e. Boston Banker Chandler Ho- 
vey will allow his superb 12-melcr Eosi- 
enit’r to be raced in earnest as an Ameri- 
ca's Cup contender. He has pul ashore 
the coveys of I loveys who used to swarm 
over her graceful stern and has turned 
over the ooat — together with a blank 
check for equipment -to Master Helms- 
man Cieorge O'D.iy LSI, .April 22, 1961 ) 
and Zfdj/tvv/t'/ 's designer, Ray Hunt. him- 
self a formidable racing tactician. 

ROUGH GAME. RUGBY 

After the seventh straight win of their 
current North .American tour (over the 
L'niversity of British Columbia), the 


Playpet cottons to cotton. ..and young 
men everywhere like the swaggery 
look of those man-tailorod slacks of 
sturdy wash-wear 'Sanforized Plus’ 
cotton by Poppcrell. Playpet slacks— 
in blue, brown and green — sizes 3-7. 
SI .98 at: Gimbel's, New York, Yonkers, 
Paramus; Levines Stores, Texas; May 
Company, Ohio. 

/ 

Si'/j/jrte// 

/ / cottons 
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It’s a little 
kitchen 
in itself! 



There',* never been an automatic 
.skillet dial eould do as inanv 
things as llie C.orninfi U hre Eh'c- 
Iromalir. fJesiitcs. it washes so 
easily and washes so fast, it al- 
most itseW elean — looks 

shining-new after montli-in, 
nionth-out use, 

Even heat, of ('oiiise. ar rounls 
for llie steady hrowiiing of pot 
roast, the all-over golden done- 
iiess of ii|>side-do\\ n cake (and 
it w ill give you a w hole new out- 
look on seramhled eggsl. 

Hut tin* ('.urnin^ Unrr F.h'c- 
Iriimiilir df>es so much more. 
The -skillet d ish can go into your 
liroiler for rjuick top-hrow tiing. 
lit <'an go into disliw asliers. 
too. I The base is a convenient 
plale-oi-bun vvarmer. and a 
«|ui< k w ipe i leans it. 

riie r«-ason for all this? The 
Corning Ware E led r onia lie 
Sld{(e( is uvAvle of s-^vave-age 
I’y roccram . an incredil)ly 
hard arul sinnotli material that 
reniain.s unafTecteil hv extnnnes 
of heat or cold, oilors or flavors. 
Small wonder it's such a highly 
prized present. $29.95 


CORN I NGi" WARE® 
ELECTRO MALIC 




The chassis belongs to the Mercedes-Benz 
Grand Prix Race Car that won virtually every 
race it ran. Its advanced engineering features 
outclassed its competition, and madeMercedes- 
Benz world champion in Sports and Grand 


The Anatomy Of Success 

Prix Racing. Behind these victories were long 
meditation, profound thought and unfailing 
attention to detail and construction on the 
part of an engineering team that has no equal. 
These same men plan and construct the 


Mercedes-Benz passenger cars of today with 
meticulous attention to detail.Thus they stand 
behind the fact that there is no finer car in 
the world than those that bear the silver, 
three-pointed star. 


Mercedes-Benz Sales, Inc., Soutn Band, Indiana (A Subsidiary et Studabakar-Paekard CorpontlWi) 


Wherever you go .^ you look better in an Arrow shirt 




JOIN THE ARROW GALLERY 


Watch the Masters 
Golf Tournament 
on CBS-TV, April 7-8. 
Brought to you by Arrow. 


Quiet color. ..bold pattern.. .remarkable fabric. ..the Arrow Decton 
sport shirt. Remarkable, because Decton is 65 Dacron polyester, 
35% cotton in a coo! weave that "breathes" with you . . . and still 
outwears any all-cotton shirt! Wash-and-wear. "Sanforized" labeled. 
Contour tailored. 5.00. 

Matching Lady Arrow, 5.00. 





SCORECARD ^-niinunl 

New Zealand Uni\ersitie's Ml-Suii Rug- 
by team adjourned to the palatial lionie 
oT Ronald Cirahain. Vancouver million- 
aire. who had invited them in for re- 
freshments, 

Nest morning Mrs, (iraham assayed 
the damage of a party that had been a 
smash success. There were 60 shattered 
glasses (her tinesi); a wrecked lea wagon 
(citerished wedding gift); a demolished 
iron swimming pool rail; lloors stained 
with Ivcans and hamburgers; and a pie- 
stamed mirror that had been a dead-on 
target fora fruity heave-ho. Reer bottles 
and glasses drifted about the indoor pool. 

l urthermore. the butler was brood- 
ing. not so much about the mess as 
about insults he had endured after the 
guests discovered his Piussian lineage. 
"Thev pushed me around.” he said, 
"and called me a bloody German. They 
complained about the hamburgers and 
iKnins and threw them about the place. 
They insulted the Grahams, their home 
and their food. I have never seen such a 
disgraceful exhibition by invited guests 
licforc in n?y life." 

What we'd like to see is a match be- 
tween the New Zealanders and our own 
Tort l.auderdalc .-Ml-Stars. now swing- 
ing in that student-beleaguered I londa 
town. 

SIMPLE SOLUTION 

1 rank Sandy, a Hungarian visiting 
teacher, turned up four months ago in 
Hebcr City, a tiny town in Utah's Wa- 
satch Mountains. He was "sick and 
tiled." he said, of hearing that American 
kids aren’t lit. .-Ml they need, he said, is 
leadership. The principal agreed to let 
him work on bovs and girls seven to I I 
years old. Sixteen weeks later the young- 
.sters were scoring some 200' , on the 
"While House lest." doing 20 chin-ups. 
40 push-ups. Swedish one-hanti push- 
ups. tumbling, and walking 40 to 50 
feet on their hands. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Clemson l oolball Coach I rank How- 
ard analyzing one of his players after lirst 
full-scale spring scrimmage; "He's not 
near as noticeable doing nothing this 
year as he was last season." 

• 1 ornier Yankee Pilcher N'ernon (I efty | 

Gomez describing his brief experience as 
a minor league manager: "We lost 14 
straight. Then we had a game rained out 
and it felt so good we threw a victory 
dinner." end 
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i@[L© id^EDW with a purpose 

One purpose: tt> eei you oui of a lough lie. See 
the dranivi reflecied in this 1962 Tourney Iron by 
MacGregor. The new wiiiged-back shape puls ihc 
hilling power in an iron where tlie liitting power 
belongs, puls the eompeiiiive edge back in your game. 

This slariling design inslanily makes all olhci' irons 
outdated. I’lay MacGregor I'ourney irons — bold 
hctiulies with a purpose. 

Sold by Golf Professionals only 
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THE 

DEADLY 

INSULT 


by GILBERT ROGIN 

Challenger Emile Griffith, infuriated by 
a taunt from Welterweight Champion 
Benny Paret, destroyed him in the ring 



AT THE BRUTAL. SHOCKING END, BERSERK GRIFFITH BULLED PARET AGAINST 


There was a faint tattoo, as insubstan- 
* lial as a shadow, on Benny (Kid) 
Parct's left biceps— a sentimental com- 
position of hearts and Oowers with the 
legend, “True Love”; a souvenir of some 
happy hour. Until the bleak, early hours 
last Sunday morning, there was no True 
Love between Paret, who was the wel- 


terweight champion of the world, and 
Emile Griffith, who now is. Under intol- 
erably distressing and lamentable cir- 
cumstances. Emile had taken the title 
from Paret. He had knocked him out in 
the 1 2th round with a terrible succession 
of uppercuts and hooks, had watched 
him leave the ring in Madison Square 


Garden unconscious on a stretcher, high 
white shoes first, their gaudy candy- 
striped laces untied. And Griffith was 
seized with the common sorrow and nat- 
ural compassion of decent men. 

“I hope he isn’t hurt," Griffith said 
in his dressing room. “I pray to God — 
I say from my heart — he's all right.” 


?2 




Pyrcl. alas, was noi all right. He was 
near death in Roosevelt Hospital. He 
had been given last rites by a priest who 
was bitter at what he culled the ultimate 
immorality of prizcljghting. Paret's 
brain, that soft, vulnerable instrument, 
was hemorrhaging, and at 12:30 a.m. 
Sunday he was operated on to relieve 


the enormous pressure of blood collect- 
ing under the brain lining. 

The force of Ciriflith's uppercuts had. 
presumably, driven the blood back to- 
ward the rear of Paret's skull: the force 
of Griffith's hooks made the brain rever- 
berate against the skull, which moves 
more quickly than the brain. This jounc- 


ing caused many of Paret's cranial blood 
vessels to break. The brain lining is so 
tight that when blood collects it exerts 
tremendous pressure on the brain, even- 
tually causing death. To relieve pressure 
and evacuate the blood. Paret's doctors 
drilled holes in the skull (in similar fash- 
ion, when blood collects under a fingcr- 
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THE DEADLY INSULT 

nail, a hole is drilled in ihe nail). If the 
brain is badly bruised, or lacerated, how - 
ever, the blood clots accumulate again 
and the patient dies. 

In his heyday. Benny <K.id) Parct was 
a cocky little man who favored bright, 
heavy jewelry, but heonce cut sugarcane 
for S2 a day in the fields of Santa Clara. 
Cuba, where he was born. He acquired a 
wife, l.ucy, produced a son. Benny Jr.. 2, 
bought a 1962 HIdorado Cadillac and a 
1962 Thunderbird. He had 49 lights, he 
won 24. He was not a notably hard hitter 
or a consummate boxer, but he had never 
given ground or given up. His manager. 
Manny Alfaro, said that Paret. 25 years 
old, had planned to letire after this fight 
with Grithth. Alfaro said Benny had 
gotten what he wanted. .All that was un- 
fulfilled was his wish to become an Amer- 
ican citizen. 

It was a fight marked with episodes 
of anger and resentment — butts, surly 
shoves, low blows and milling after the 
bell. The bad blood had its origin in an 
incident during the weigh-in for the sec- 
ond GritYnh-Paret fight last September 
—they had three bouts in all— in which 
Paret won a highly regrettable split deci- 
sion. Smiling fatuously as they posed for 
the photographers at the scales. Paret 
had blithely cursed Griffith in Spanish. 
Griffith vowed that if Paret ever taunted 
him again in this manner he would fight 
him then and there. Saturday morning, 
w hen they weighed in for the third fight, 
Paret did. 

As before. Paret cal led Griffith /wtr/cd/f. 
gutter Spanish for homosexual. It is the 
most vulgar epithet in that violent idiom 
and is particularly galling to Griffith, w ho 
has a piping voice, wears extravagantly 
tight clothes, has designed women's hats 
and is, ordinarily, u charming, affec- 
tionate kid. Griffith told Benny to "shut 
up." Pare! laid a gratuitous, slighting 
hand on Emile's back. "Keep your hands 
off me, Paret." snarled Griffith. 

The (ires Paret had lit in Griffith were 
banked as he entered the ring Saturday 
night, but they were not banked very 
deep. Ciritfith won the first five rounds 
on all the cards, though his attempts to 
finish off Paret were repulsed by flurries 
of body punches. But towards the end of 
the sixth round, Benny caught Griffith 
with a long left hook and dropped him 
along the ropes. Griffith got up at the 
count of eight, steadying himself by 
holding onto the ropes. Referee Ruby 
Goldstein had to pry his hand loose. 


Emile retaliated with spirit in the last 
moments of that round and again during 
the seventh, but Paret took the eighth. 
Rniile appeared drowsy and listless, as 
though he had not fully recovered from 
the knockdown. In the 10th. however. 
Griffith hit Parct with a smart right 
hand, his most effective weapon ihroiigh- 
oui. and a classy one-two which drove 
The Kid into Ihe ropes. There Emile hit 
him some 30 limes without opposition. 
-At one tinic during this barrage. Paret 
slid down, as though to sit on the second 
strand. If Grilfiih had backed off for a 
moment, it was conceivable that Paret 
would have fallen. Griffith's punches and 
Parefs stubborn resolution were all that 
were propping him up. Emile didn't step 
back, and Benny survived. 

A remorseless fusillade 

The I Ith was a reverie to no purpose. 
The 1 2th began in the same fashion, the 
lighters locked in each other's arms, 
punching drably. Suddenly. Emile bat- 
tered Paret into a neutral corner with a 
plangent right. This time Griffith was re- 
solved to finish him. He began belabor- 
ing the suffering Paret with right upper- 
cuts. one after another, an unrelenting 
fusillade. Emile's hand banging against 
Benny's Jaw as remorselessly as the clap- 
per of a great, dark bell. Paret sagged 
back against the middle lurnhuckle. 
Griffith's punches drove his head out be- 
tween the top and middle strands. 

Benny was helpless, bleeding from his 
nose and a cut on his right cheek; his 
puffed eyes were closed. Still Griffith 
punched him. with mounting and mani- 
acal rage, as though determined, literally, 
to wipe out both Parct and the memory 
of his taunt. There were, in all. about 1 5 
uppercuts, followed by several hooks. 
Then Referee Goldstein was tugging at 
Griffith from behind, pulling him off. 
As Emile, berserk, struggling passionate- 
ly in Goldstein’s embrace, was dragged 
away. Paret. now obviously senseless, 
crumpled slowly and collapsed. The doc- 
tors fluttered into the ring and crouched 
about him like ravens. 

"When I saw' Paret hurt." Griflilh 
said later, "i want him to be on the 
ground before the fight was stopped. I 
wanted to keep punching. I was still 
eager to put him down. I thought he 
[Goldstein] was just breaking us.” Emile 
kept touching his temple with his small, 
slender hand and shaking his head in the 
confusion of seeking a logical explana- 
tion for what had been irrational, emo- 
tional behavior. 


Later there was criticism of Referee 
Goldstein. Why hadn’t he stopped the 
fight when it was obvious that Paret was 
unable to defend himself — was. indeed, 
absolutely beaten? But Paret had a his- 
tory of enduring great punishment— as 
he did in the lOih round — and then, 
seemingly out. returning fire. "I felt I 
did the right thing last night." Gold- 
stein said the next day. "and I feel the 
same way about it today. Sometimes 
tilings don't turn out right afterwards. 
I knew Paret as a tough fellow." 

In the first light between Griffith and 
Paret, last April in Miami Beach. Emile 
knocked Benny out in the 1 3th round, 
winning the title for the first time. Un- 
like the subsequent two bouts, it had a 
particularly appealing and gratifying 
ending. After Parct had taken the count, 
reclining moodily on his side as though 
he were a guest at a Roman dinner party, 
Griffith embraced the startled referee 
and turned exuberant somersaults. His 
mother, a hefty, emotional woman 
sxhom Emile kids behind her hroad back 
by calling her Chubby Checker, danced 
intently about the ring. He is as ingen- 
uous as a child: Co-manager Howard 
Albert has to lake the chewing gum out 
of his mouth when he falls asleep, turn 
off the television and radio. 

The conclusion of the second fight last 
September demonstrated the other half 
of the child-man that is Emile Griffith, 
23 years of age. Although Managers 
Gil Clancy and Howard Albert ranted 
and fumed about the decision. Griffith 
look the bad news commendably. He 
went over to shake Benny’s hand while 
Parct was sitting on his handlers' shoul- 
ders. and walked briskly, nifty as ever, 
to his dressing room, head high. What 
perturbed him most was that he had let 
his fans down and that so many had 
booed him. "As long as I can move these 
two hands," he said then, "I'll make 
them like me." 

In his dressing room Griffith said to 
Manager Albert: "Howie, you know 
we win it. I know I win it. Come on, let's 
ioom out of here.” And to Mrs. Grif- 
fith; "Ah. take it easy. Mommy. Don't 
make me feel like a heel.” He looked at 
two little boys, twins, who had come to 
visit him and who were waiting politely 
on the bench beside the dressing room 
door. "Gentlemen, let's go." Griffith 
said. "Twins, lead the way!” 

Before his September loss, Griffith 
was simply and keenly delighted to be 
champion. "J'mso glad I’m champion of 
the world." he said. "I can give Chubby 
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Checker whiit my father couldn't yisc 
her." Hmile’s father died se%eral years 
ago. and Emile has had to support his 
mother and seven younger brothers and 
sisters, whom, as the mone> earned in 
lights over live >ears came in, he brought 
one after another to New V'ork from his 
native Virgin Islands. Emile recently 
bought a house for "his" family (his 
mother gave him a flashy bracelet in re- 
turn I. where, for the first time in his life, 
he had a room of his own, "My own 
rooiiil" he exulted. "Boy. am I happy. 
But I bet iny brother CJuillermo — he's 
my favorite, he's 1 1 -will sleep with 
me. He kisses me on the cheek when he 
thinks I'm sleeping, to make up for the 
bad things he does during the day. He's 
so funny." 

limile. whom his mother calls Junior 
(he calls himself Little Clriffl. was a bad 
boy in his day. too. When he was seven. 
Mrs. Griffith, who didn't think him very 
funny, lied him to the bedpost with her 
stockings so he couldn't swim out to dive 
for pennies, when the cruise ships came 
to St. Thomas. Emile speaks respectfully 
of her "heavy hand" and a miniature 
basebaf/ bat she wie(ded "on the soft 
parts" wiien he fought with one of his 
hrolhers, In more considered iimments. 
he is determined to send this brollier 
through law school. 

limile has great style with children, 
who loyall> and delightedly follovs him 
about. He also calls himself The Pied 
Piper. One small fan, Al\ in Senicr. holds 
up signs reading "Emile Grifliih for Pres- 
ident" at his fights. "Seiner's too bold 
at times." says Ciriffith. Another small, 
but slightly older, fan, a prettv singer 
named Cc'Vara. whom Emile fell sinly 
in love with when they did jigsaw puzzles 
together at his training camp, has an even 
higher opinion of Griffith, She has given 
him a picture of herself. It is inscribed: 
"1. Ciod, 2 . luirth. ,1. Emile. " "Did you 
ever meet anyone with size 2 shoes?" 
asks Emile, astonished. 

Cjrirtith sco-manager. Howaril .Albert, 
is a successful milliner and Griffith has. 
on iK'casion, designed hats for him. His 
most notable creation was a number dec- 
orated with 1.1 rose'. "Wc had a whole 
seasiin on it!" Howard sa\s. proudls. 
Now Griffith works in the hat factory as 
a kind of foreman and troubleshooter. 

Albert. Clancy and Cintlith are. ac- 


AN ANXIOUS FEAR shjkcs Pufci's haiullcrs 
as they lit'i ihcir cscs Irom ilie seriously in- 
juieil ligluer and call lor a sircielier to conic. 


cording to Emile, iruch like the Three 
Musketeers or. rather, the Throe Stooges. 
"We ha\e a lot of fun together." Griffith 
says. "We're always planning to do 
something to each of us. Whatever wc 
do. the throe of us do together. I buy a 
continental suit strictly continental 
Howard bii\s the same suit. I invest m a 
muiual fund. Howard and Gil invest in 
the same fund. Clancy and I play ping- 
pong a I'ew' hours before eacii of my 
tights. People think we're cracking some- 
times. wc do the craziest things. The 
day before one light Gil and I raced up 
Ninth .Avenue— in the snow." 


"I won," says Clanev. 

"A close decision," says Emile. 

"In the 12-yard dash," savs Clancy. 
"I'm unbeatable." 

It is. obviously, no longer a season for 
crazy things and the 12-yard dash. The 
despised Parel is forgiven and mourned 
by Griffith, child of misfortune, a naff 
perhaps burdened now with more man- 
hood than he can endure. And Gold- 
stein. at 54. is locked in his implacable 
torment: the frailty of man, the agony of 
hindsight. Consider these, who have to 
contend with their terrible responsibili- 
ties. as well as The Kid. end 








There are lots of rookies this year— tall ones, short 
ones, young ones and even a very old one. Best of 
all, there are a lot of talented ones, some of whom 
may have an important effect on the pennant races 


BIG YEAR 


S pring is a lime for rookies, and this spring there were 
more rookie.N in the training eamp.s of Florida. Arizona 
and California than ever before. And for a simple reason; 
there uere more training camps than ever before. Added 
teams mean added jobs, a ‘‘rookies' market." 

To make the supply equal the demand, all shapes and sizes 
of rookies showed up this spring. There were rookies with 
long names like Risenhoover and Montcagudo. and rookies 
w ith short names like Pate and Cook. There were tall rookies 
— Tom Parsons is 6 feet 7 — and short rookies — Stmdy Val- 
despino is 5 feet 8. There was Gary Sanossian. 1 7. horn just a 
few weeks before D day. and Diomedes Olivo. God bless him, 
who is 42. (Oli\o. a longtime hero in his native Dominican 
Republic, has pitched well for Pittsburgh this spring anti has 
a good chance of making the team.) There was even a rookie 
named John Kennedy; naturally, he is on the Washington 
roster. 

There also were some rookies who may play decisive roles 
in this year‘s pennant races. Ray Washburn deft) of the St. 
l.ouis Cardinals, for example. \\ ashburn is a husky 23-year- 
old right-handed pitcher, a bright, clean-cut-looking boy 
who graduated from Whitworth College in Spokane in 1960. 
Soon after graduation he was spotted by a Cardinal scout 
while pitching in a college tournament in Iowa. The scout 
asked Washburn to try out in front of the Cardinals and 
Washburn agreed. 

The Cardinals were scheduled to play a night game in Pitts- 
burgh when Washburn arrived. He pitched batting practice 
that evening and gave the Si. Louis batters fits. "Who's that 
guy?" Boh Nieman asked. Somebody told him. "Well, sign 
him up and pilch him tonight." Nieman said. 

The Cardinals did sign \N ashhurn. and to a S40.000 bonus, 
but they assigned him to Rochester. Last year with Charleston 
his record was 16-9 with a 2. .14 LRA. Late in the season he 
was brought up to the Cardinals, where he won one and lost 
a 2 I game on a vociferously disputed balk. This spring Wash- 
burn has looked strong, and Manager Johnny Keane discusses 



FOR THE ROOKIES 


by WALTER BINGHAM 


him as if he were already an established 20-gamc winner. If 
Washburn comes through as planned it will make the Cardinal 
piiehing.stafr,a(readystrong. the best in the National League. 

Larry Biirright is another rookie who could affect the Na- 
tional League pennant race. Burright is a 24-year-old second 
ba.seman with the Los Angeles Dodgers, He ranges widely, 
especially to his right, is fast on the double-play pivot, has a 
strong arm and is a singles hitter. 

Perhaps Burright’s prime asset is his eagerness. "He’s the 
first one to the breakfast table, the first on the field and the 
last one off." says Coach Pete Reiser, "lie's alert and intel- 
ligent." He also was leading the team in hitting through most 
of spring training. 

If Burright can play second base, he will give the Dodgers — 
along with Shortstop Maury Wills— a stable double-play 
combination on a team that cries out for stability. Without 
him the Dodger infield, with no accomplished first or third 
basemen, will be completely unsettled, perhaps loo much so 
to win the pennant. 

Ted Savage will not he involved in any pennant race this 
year because he will play right field for the Philadelphia Phil- 
lies. Savage, who is 25. graduated from l.incoln University in 
Missouri with a bachelor of science degree and for the past 
few winters he has taught school. Savage is also a basketball 
player of such quality that he was drafted by the St. Louis 
Hawks. "I think I had a good chance to make the team." he 
says, "but I pulled a leg niusele during the tryouts. I still 
hoi>e to play professional basketball someday." 

He is a free swinger, w hat his manager at Buffalo described 
as a "rattlesnake hitler." A rattlesnake hitter, as Kerby bar- 
ren explains it. is someone who will look just awful on the 
same pitch twice in a row. The pitcher shrugs his shoulders, 
throws the same pilch a third time and the rattlesnake hitler 
hits it out of the park. Savage won the International League 
batting title last year with a .325 average. Near the end of the 
season Farrell suggested that Savage might pick up a few hits 
by bunting. Savage declined. "I want to win this thing my 


way." ho told Farrell. The Phillies cun u.se a man with pride. 

In the .American League two rookies — Tom Tresh and Phil 
Lin/. — each hope to become the \ ankce shortstop, at least 
until Tony Kubek returns from service. Tresh is the son of 
Mike Tresh, a former catcher with the White Sox. "I just can't 
remember the time when I didn't have a baseball in my 
hands," Tom Tresh says. "My folks have movies taken when 
I was 2 years old which show me throwing a ball around our 
apartment in Chicago." 

Tresh is now 23. 6 feel 1 and solidly built. Last year he hit 
.315 at Richmond, for which he was named Rookie of the 
Year in the International League. 

Phil Lin/ is 22 and is built along the .same lines as Tresh. 
He wears stecl-rimmed glasses when playing ball and re- 
cently he decided to wear them off the field, too. In spite 
of trouble w ith his eyes. Linz hit .349 with Amarillo to lead 
the Texas League last year. 

So far this spring Tresh and Linz have shared the shortstop 
job without noticeably affecting the efficiency of the Yankee 
machine. There are those who believe the Yankees could win 
the pennant without a shortstop. 

The Baltimore Orioles, a team that hopes to be a contender, 
have come up with a baby giant named John Wesley Powell, 
nicknamed "Boog." Powell is only 20 but he stands 6 feel 4 
and weighs 235 pounds. A left-hand-hitting left fielder, he 
baited .321 with Rochester last year and showed plenty of 
power. His only problem seems to be an inability to catch fly 
balls, but minor details like that have never kept a long-ball 
hitler out of the major leagues. Powell w ill make it. and so, 
probably, will Mike Hershberger. Joe Horlcn. Bob Rodgers, 
Dick Radalz. Ty Cline. Ken Hubbs, Lou Brock, Cliff Cook 
and Bob Veale, allofthem good prospects, all of them looking 
a little better than they really are because of the seller's 
market in the rookie business. Any one of them could be out- 
standing. But baseball is an unpredictable g;tmc, and it's just 
possible that the Rookie of the Year will be old Diomedes 
Olivo. That would be nice. end 
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For two dismal years David Lester Freed, a Salt Lake City husinessmaHt 
served as iionp/aying eapiain of the U.S. Davis Cup team. His cap' 
laincy marked a new hw in U.S. Davis Cup fortune.s. Twice in a row 
his teams failed to reach the challenge round — a "perfect" record of 
0 for 2. Vet it i.s to Freed's great credit that, in .spire of con.siderahle 
journalistic outcry at this debacle, he made no alibi for a tennis situation 
that was not of his mak ing. 

Freed has now stepped aside as cup captain (in favor of Robert 
Joseph Kelleher of Beverly Hills, Calif . ), but as .secretary of the United 
States Lawn Tennis /i.^sociaiion he still occupies a position of power and 
injiuence in iennis.S\‘ 0 \ci% (LLmiKMV.D is pleased to provide him space in 
which to say what he thinks is wrong with the game he serves so loyally. 

OUR LAST DAVIS 
CUP CAPTAIN CALLS 
FOR OPEN TENNIS 

by DAVID L. FREED 


S pectator tennis is dying. The pulse 
is Nvcuk and growing weaker. And 
as it approaches the last gap some who 
should be reaching for the resuscitator 
are more concerned with pinpointing 
blame than effecting a cure. 

Who inflicted the near-mortal wound 
simply isn't identifiable. More, he— or 
they — are no longer important. The body 
is still warm. There's a chance for re- 
covery. For the moment, anyway. let the 
culprits run free, and let's save the pa- 
tient. Once spectator tennis is restored to 
vigorous good health, there will be time 
enough for recriminations. Right now 
there isn't. 

For tennis the days are desperate; the 
odds against recovery are long. But there 
is a chance, and the time has come to 
take some first steps. 

Foremost, all together now; let's pull 
our heads out of the sand and admit 
spectator tennis is dying, In 1960 I saw a 
stand erected at a cost of 530,000 vir- 
tually empty fora Davis Cup Challenge 
Round. And the stand was in Australia, 
the most rabid nation yet on the subject 
of tennis. The Challenge Round is the 


best show amateur tennis can present. 
Austialia is the place to piescnl it — for 
maximum fervor. When you don't get a 
full house there, you won't get one any- 
where. Let's stop waiting for the miracle 
— or. more specifically, the miracle man. 
Even if he comes along he'll turn pro 
w ithin a year or two. 

It wasn't always thus, of course. But 
the jetliner wasn’t always a fact either. 
Times change, and tennis has to change 
with them, or perish. 

It's comforting to know that sales of 
tennis rackets and tennis balls increase 
each year. That means people are inter- 
ested in tennis and enjoy playing it. They 
also enjoy having their children play it. 
It's a great participation sport, and be- 
coming greater. 

Why not then, some ask, let it die as 
a spectator sport? 

Why not, indeed! 

Let's settle that point quickly. I could 
invoke the spirits of such as Bill Tilden 
and Suzanne Lenglen and I could make 
a dramatic argument for the spectator 
thrills of bygone days. But that's not 
argument enough. 


This is; the big moneymaking events 
supply the lifeblood of tennis. Little 
League, junior development programs, 
Junior Davis Cup competition, the col- 
orful publicity and a myriad of other ac- 
tivities that draw youngsters to the sport 
can be supported — and expanded— only 
if tennis, somewhere along the line, 
makes money. 

An injection of long green can do 
wonders for what ails tennis, and the 
long green won't be there in sufficient 
quantity if tennis doesn't provide a show 
worth going to see. 

Which brings me to the inevitable rec- 
ommendation; sanction open tennis. Let 
the professional troupci? provide the col- 
orful name players, the USLTA the fa- 
cilities and tournament know-how. And 
let's clamp a reasonable limit on the 
number of open tournaments, for if they 
become as prolific, say. as Jack Kramer's 
professional tours, they will succumb— 
eventually — to a similar affiiction; rusty 
turnstiles. 

That's a big step— open tennis. I am 
not blind to sincere opposition, solidly 
entrenched both in the U.S. and abroad, 
to the merest suggestion that simon-pure 
tennis should sully itself through un- 
seemly association with the nasty old 
pros. 1 concede that no one has yet 
come up with a completely workable 
plan for open tournaments, and if any- 
one expects me to have one under my 
hat he is doomed to disappointment. 
But I am persuaded that, once granted 
the right by the International Lawn Ten- 
nis Federation to hold an open tourna- 
ment. reasonable men, who have much 
to gain, can sit down and work out 
the details. 

There are facts to be faced — facts 
which do not melt away simply because 
the carpers and the feuders and the dis- 
pensers of gratuitous advice object to 
them. One fact is the hypocrisy in ama- 
teur tennis. Another is the increasing 
elusiveness of the Davis Cup and inter- 
national tennis trophies of all kinds. 
The truth is that only the U.S. makes a 
pretense of amateurism. The Italian, 
Nicola Piclrangeli, blandly admitted to 
the Australian press that he would not 
play "amateur" tennis for less than 
S400a week in Europe. And Australian 
Davis Cuppers are allowed to make 
their own 'financial arrangements” 
when they lour. (One .Aussie has done 
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so well he cannot afford to turn profes- 
sional.) The Soviet Union, which claims 
it has no professional athletes, in fact 
has no amateurs. 

The U.S. by striving —apparently 
alone- to abide by the rigid amateur- 
ism in the International Lawn Tennis 
Federation, of which it is a member, 
finds it has split tennis into two fac- 
tions: amateur oflicialdom \ersus the 
best tennis players in the world. 

If the argument that small-time tennis 
needs big-time tennis isn't enough, there 
is at least one more valid reason for the 
revivification of the dying sport. 

The reason was impre.ssed indelibly 
upon me on an unbearably hot day last 
October in New Delhi when 4,000 rapt 
spectators watched the U.S. Davis Cup 
team play India. The Vice-President 
of India — Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrish- 
nan — grasped my hand and said: “Re- 
lations between the United States and 
India have never been better than they 
arc today." 

Of course, international sport isn't 
the answer for the cold war. But it helps. 
And tennis is international. They know 
it in Indonesia, and the> know it in Ice- 
land. The\ play international tennis 
where they can't play international foot- 
ball. More than 40 nations — including 
Russia arc compwling this year for the 
Davis Cup. despite the fact that only 
four nations have ever won it. Any sport 
which brings nations together even for a 
.short lime is worth reviving. 

Tennis can come back, but we have to 
give the lop athlete a reason for devoting 
himself to tennis instead of football. At 
least we have to tear down the barriers 
that have virtually made it impossible 
for a potential young Kramer. Budge 
or Gon/akv to cast his lot with the 
game of tennis, 

Open tennis will come. That's clear. 
And when it does spectator interest will 
revive, and tennis will come back — but 
only if there is complete cooperation 
from all groups the USLTA and the 
top professionals. A divided house can- 
not but become shaky in time, l-'or ten- 
nis in the U.S. the time has come. 

1 think I can speak for most of those 
who love the game as I do in saying: 
if we can gel together and by so doing 
restore to tennis the vigor and excite- 
ment it once possessed, that will Im: re- 
ward enough for all. end 
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CINCINNATI IS NO. 1, 




by RAY CAVE 



Furious for two years because they were ranked second 
to Ohio State, the Bearcats again beat State in the 
NCAA basketball finals. And this victory was no fluke 


louisville thinks of itself as a gentle southern city just below the 
L drawl line, and if once a year it gallops into a dither over a 
horse race called the Derby. U soon quiets down again into its nor- 
mal sippin'-whisky frame of mind. Thus it came as all the more of 
a civic shock last week, a full month before The Horse Race, that 
Louisville should find itself the center of a frenzy that matched the 
Derby at its wildest. Into town had come 700 coaches. 200 newsmen 
and half the population of Ohio to see two furious basketball 
teams that were bent on settling a national championship and their 
own ci^il war in what would long be remeinbered as the great 
grudge match of Louisville, By Thursday there wasn't a hotel 
room available within 40 miles. By Friday, tickets were selling for 
SlOO apiece. And by Saturday at dinnertime the last of the verbal 
battles were raging from the Bluegrass Room to the Julep Lounge, 
from Gordon's Golden Horse to the Bit 'n Spur, and even in that 
rare unequine setting, the Boom Boom Room, as to which team 
»»as go/ng to » in the riuliona} tith: delemiing chuinpion CiiKinnati 
or its hated foe. the squad that has been ranked No. I for two 
straight seasons. Ohio State? By 1 1 p.m. that night cscr> argument 
was settled. Cincinnati, with its matchless defense and a center 
as tall, solid and imposing as the Washington Monument, had 
thrashed Ohio Stale 71 -5‘). 

The Bearcats had taken up the challenge that their win over Ohio 
Slate in last years 's NCAA finals was a fluke. They proved that it 
was not. They had used college basketball's best defense to once 
again stop its best otTcnse. as well as the great player who made 
that offense work. Jerry Lucas. "We're No. 1! We're No. I!" 
shouted the Bearcats' joyous backers as the final seconds of the 
game ran out. and there wasn't a doubt last Saturday night that 
they were. But it hadn't been easy. A fantastic game-winning shot 
the night before had helped a lot; and a freakish accident hud 
helped at least a little. 

On Thursday, at the start of this long-awaited hasketball week- 
end, the validity of Ciiieinnati's claim was yet to bo proved. The 
four regional winners in the NCAA tournament all arri\ed that 
day. with Wake Forest from the cast and UCl.A from the west 
joining the two overwhelming favorites. At a press conference that 
afternoon Wake Forest's Bones McKinney, the last of the whoop- 
ing cranes, look a long slug from a Royal Crown Cola, flashed his 
wild red Slicks, fluttered his arms unhappily and said of his semi- 
final round opponent, Ohio State, that "I'd take most any player 
they've got and use him instead of mine." Earlier in the season he 
had said his team was better than State's, but coaches' tunes change 
faster than won-and-!osl records. Fred Taylor of Ohio State sat 
filing his fingernails so iniemly us he listened to this that it almost 
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BACKCOURT SUPERIORITY lhal Contributed to Onc>'v win is 
cpilomi/ed by Tom Thacker a\ he drives past OSU's .Mel Nowell. 


NO. 1! 

seemed he planned lo scratch his way to 
\ielory. When his turn came he said ev- 
erybody was talkinfi about a Cincy- 
Ohio Stale final, but what if his team 
lost to Wake Forest? "Third place." he 
observed tartly, "is for the birds.” 

Fd Juckcr. sitting taiitly next to I'ay- 
lor in a scene as warm and friendly as a 
summit conference, had a few nice things 
to say about his f-'riday night opponent. 
UC LA, but his mind was ob\iously on 
Ohio State. Those brash characters from 
UCLA, meanwhile, were the last to ar- 
rive. Ciall. a couple of guards and a blis- 
tering attack had brought them some 
most unexpected success, but everybody 
knew C'Inciniuiti would crush them. "1 
don't think we can be.il Cincinnati at 
their slow-down game, and I don't much 
think we can beat them at our fast one 
cither." said John Wooden, UCLA's 
coach, when he finally arrived. But that 


BOWED m PAIN. Lucas lurches toward 
bench aPer hurling knee in seniilinal game. 



evening in a downtown hotel another 
coach made a nearly prophetic and cer- 
tainly true observation. "You gel lo the 
semifinals on talent." he said. "But after 
that you are in the hands of Ciod." 

Tile next night Cincinnati fans firm- 
ly pinned on their "Hate State" but- 
tons. Ohio State backers donned several 
thousand weird bibs that said "Go Go 
Ohio." Wake Forest men knotted their 
string ties right and 18, ()()(> people re- 
paired six miles south of town to a mag- 
nificent structure on the grounds of the 
Kentucky Fair and Lxposilion Center 
called Freedom Hall. It is so big that 
bintHiiilars are recommended gear there. 
The nearly invisible ceiling is either gray 
metal or cumulus clouds. It is too high 
to tell which. 

The Wake Foresi-Ohio Stale game 
began to a crescendo of sound from the 
Wake Forest driim-and-eymbal section 
and the displaying of a fervent though 
ill-advised Confederate-type sign: 
"Yankee Go Home!" Bones McKinney 
would ha\c fainted if the Yankees had 
gone home. All five of his starters were 
Northerners. It took just two and a half 
minutes for Jerry Lucas to put in three 
baskets, and Wake Forest could have 
taken its Yankees home right there. The 
Buckeyes" All-America forward, rugged 
John Havlicek. so thoroughly contained 
Wake's broad-backed All-America Len 
Chappell that he could only make five 
of his 13 shots in the first half. Wake 
needs much more from him lo win. The 
Buckeyes took a safe 46 34 half-time 
lead, and the game was over. Almost. 

It was with six minutes and 19 seconds 
left that disaster struck Ohio State. Lucas 
had jumped as a Wake player missed a 
shot, seen that OSU would control the 
rebound and started lo turn his body as 
he came down. His left leg hit the calf 
of Deacon Center Boh V\oollard. This 
threw him just a fraction off balance, 
and he landed on his heel instead of his 
toe. Compared to the constant smash- 
ing body contact in basketball, this was 
as harmless looking us a Hick of a finger. 
But it caused a strain of tissues in Lucas' 
left kneecap. (Though he has a history 
of knee trouble, this injury was a new 
one. ) He fell, tried to gel up and couldn't, 
finally stood on one leg and hopped 
toward the bench in pain. It was a 
hushed and sad moment, for it was ob- 
vious lhal the hoped-for dream game, 
pitting Lucas and company against Cin- 
cinnati. was only going to be half a dream 
now. Lucas was taken lo the dressing 
room. Half an hour later he was still 


stretched out there, a towel tilled with 
ice cubes wrapped around his knee. A 
large crowd formed around the dressing- 
room door, and his wife. Treva. sent a 
messiige in. “Will he be able to play to- 
morrow?" she asked. "Will the sun come 
up in the east ?" answered a determined 
Lucas. 

The best team in Louisville 

Meanwhile LiCl. A. set to start against 
Cincinnati, unveiled the first of its many 
surprises of the night in the form of three 
glorious coed cheerleaders who held the 
entire crowd's rapt attention as they did 
the Charleston, twist and an original of 
their own called the prance. ("Two jun- 
iors and a sophomore.” said a UCLA 
man proudly. "Good.” said a reporter. 
"That means the best team in the NCAA 
may be back next year.") Instead of 
watching the cheerleaders, the relatively 
small UCLA team made what is a mis- 
take in any sport. It turned to look at 
its champion opponents while they 
warmed up. The sight of mighty Paul 
Hogue. 6-foot-8 George Wilson and 
those Iwocxccllcnt guards. Tom Thacker 
and Tony Yates, was too much. After 
five and a half minutes of play UCLA 
was still W'utching the Bearcats warm up. 
Cincinnati had scored every time it 
brought the ball downeourt. Hogue had 
three baskets in two minutes. UCLA 
had not gotten a single rebound. The 
score was 18 4, "The worst start I ever 
saw." said John Wooden later. Then, 
incredibly, Cincinnati began to blow its 
lead. UCLA's Gary Cunningham fired 
in one long jump shot after another, and 
Guards Walt Hazrard and John Green 
drove Yales and Thacker to distraction. 
Usually icy-careful Cincinnati did some- 
thing it hasn't done within memory. It 
squandered a 14-poinl lead. By half lime 
the score was tied. It was still stubborn- 
ly and thrillingly tied 70-70 with 10 sec- 
onds left to play when Fd Juckcr called 
for a time-out. Hogue had kept Cin- 
cinnati alive by scoring the previous 14 
Bearcat points. 

During the time-out F.d Juckcr ordered 
a play designed to get the ball to Hogue. 
Cincinnati couldn't manage it. however, 
so it tried the first option off the play. 
Thacker drove to the right side, jumped 
and sank a 35-l'ooter with three seconds 
left. Thacker is not a good outside shot. 
He had missed all six shots he had taken 
up to that point. Yet he made the one 
that mattered — which is what Cincin- 
nati has done all year. "That team 
lUCLAI is a lot belter than anyone 



Your taste will become clear and alive, because 


KENT with the MICRONITE filter 
refines away harsh flavor... 
refines away hot taste... makes the 
taste of a cigarette mild and kind! 

A PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY-FIRST WITH ' 


Get your taste buds back to normal. Try a car- 
ton of Kent without switching and see how Kent 
is kind-tasting to your taste buds, kind-tasting 
to your throat. Enjoy the wonderful taste of the 
world's finest quality tobaccos. Then try your 
old brand! What a difference in taste! You'll feel 
better about smoking with the taste of Kent. 
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Even brand-new, they feel "broken in"... 
NEOLITE FLEX GOLF SOLES 


These are the soles that help you feel 
your best, so you can play your best. 
Lightweight Neolite Flex golf soles are 
firm, yet so very comfortable. They feel 
“broken in” from the moment you take 
your first step. That's because they are 
especially formulated for flexibility. 

But there’s more to comfort than flex- 
ibility. Neolite Flex is dampproof. 
Help.s keep your feet dry. It won’t curl 
or twist. Keeps shoes in shape. And it 


holds spike receptacles rock-soli<l. 

Be .sure you get the all-round comfort 
an<l long wear of Neolite Flex soles on 
your next pair of golf shoes. Ask for one 
of the brands listed. 

For extra wet-weather protection, coat 
your shoes with AVeather-Cote, new sil- 
icone water-repellent by Goodyear. Sug- 
gested retail price: $1.00. At shoe stores 
and repair shops, everywhere. Goodyear, 
Shoe Products Division, Akron Id, Ohio. 
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knows,*' said a relieved and wning-out 
Jucker after the game. Hi.s learn had 
played poorly, except for Hogue's 36- 
poinl effort, 20 more than his average. 
But the Bearcats heat the Wuiuivrkiiuler 
from the West. Now Cincinnati and Ohio 
Stale were at last oflicially niatched in 
the NCAA finals, and Louisville vividly 
celehraled the prospect. One rooter 
eventually sagged unconscious in an ele- 
vator at the Sheraton Hotel with a "do 
not disturb" sign attached tastefully to 
his chest, as he rode endlessly up and 
down to nowhere. 

I.ouisville is acutely sensitive to leg 
injuries, possibly because so many horses 
suffer them. So the only question to be 
heard Saturday morningvvas: How is Lu- 
cas' knee? The Ohio State coaching staff 
had been working on scouting reports 
until 3 a.m.. in the hope it was all right. 
Td Juckcr's staff had been doing rough- 
ly the same, on the assumption it was all 
right. It wasn't. Lucas limped through 
an eighi-hlock morning walk, "t-eels 
line, feels fine." he said to countless well- 
wishers. "It hurls," he quietly told a close 
friend. "It hurts every time I straighten 
it." By midaflernoon Lucas' room at the 
Sheraton looked like a miniature hospi- 
tal ward. Two dour doctors were there, 
along with a trainer and a machine that 
makes a whirlpool bath out of a bath- 
tub. On one table were tape and band- 
ages. On another a small envelope of pills 
marked "pain." "He should be all right 
by game time." said an OSU doctor, 
Robert Murphy. The plan was to tape 
the leg so that it could not quite be 
straightened out into its most painful 
position. 

When Lucas took the floor for the 
centerjump against Paul Hogue on Sat- 
urday night his left leg was taped, nearly 
from his shorts to his sock. Yet he moved 
without limping. Still, Hogue was mov- 
ing much better; like a man possessed, 
in fact. In the first two minutes he pul 
in a hook shot, blocked a Lucas shot, 
then sank another hook shot. He was 
out to show he was belter than Jerry 
Lucas. He tore the ball off the back- 
boards. and the ones he didn't get, fired- 
up George Wilson did. Lucas came 
quickly back to score from 10. 20 and 
12 feet, and with five minutes gone OSL- 
ied 11-8. 

But the backboards belonged to Cin- 
cinnati. "We got only one shot for so 
long it was pathetic," Fred Taylor was 
to say later. "Cincinnati wanted the 


basketball so badly they fought each 
other for it.” First slowly, then inexora- 
bly. Cincinnati began to pull away. On 
defcn.se Thacker and Yates were giving 
the Buckeyes room in the center but 
keeping them from passing to the for- 
wards in the corners, That is the pass 
that starts many ofi'ensive plays, and 
without it an offense loses its tempo. 
.Soon OSU was doing what it had done 
a year ago against Cincinnati. Thwarted 
and perplexed on the offense, it gave up 
its own slashing style of attack and be- 
came hopelessly deliberate. "W'c must 
have movemciii." Taylor had written in 
the OSU scouting report. "W'e'II move 
the ball if we have to drop-kick it." an 
assistant OSU coach had said. In the 
last 10 minutes of the first half Ohio 
State's vaunted offense could score only 
three baskets against the Bearcats. Lu- 
cas. significantly, did not score at all in 
the final 1 5 minutes of the half. The Cin- 
cinnati offense. led by Hogue with 16 
points, was functioning crisply, how- 
ever, It was getting good shots and a 
neat strategic move was paying off. 
OSU's Havlicek, a strong rcbounder. 
was being kept away from the back- 
board because the man he was guarding. 
Ron Bonham, had been told to stay well 
outside. The half-time score was 37-29 
Cincinnati. 

Ohio Stale started the second half 
by bringing in substitute center Gary 
Bradds. who is 6 feet 8. as a forward, 
and moving Lucas out past the foul line. 
Ordinarily Lucas could drive to the bas- 
ket if Hogue tried to play him closely 
out there. Hogue came close once. Lucas 
didn't drive, and Hogue realized Lucas 
coiihiirr drive. Then and there the game 
was over. Cincinnati continued to con- 
trol the ball beautifully, pushed out to 
an 18-point lead and. in the parlance of 
Churchill Downs, won breezing. 

The second the buzzer went off Fd 
Jucker leaped from his chair and flung 
his hand skyward time after time with a 
single upraised finger showing the magic 
No. 1. Within minutes he was clutching 
the gigantic championship trophy to his 
chest while both he and the trophy were 
being held high by Paul Hogue. There 
was no chance Hogue would drop either 
one. for big Paul hadn't made a mistake 
all night, Cincy's hysterical fans, mas- 
ters at raising bedlam, cheered wildly 
and were off on a well-deserved celebra- 
tion that was to rip through the streets 
of Louisville until 4 a.m. 

"We stopped their fast break.” said 
Jucker when he was finally steady and 


on his feet again. "We stymied their 
feeding into Lucas. Wc got them to play 
a standing game." 

"Does (his prove it?" he was saying 
a minute later. "Aren't wc the best? 
They can't overlook us anymore. They 
can't overlook the national champions 
two years in a row ." Fd Jucker. the mas- 
terful coach of defensive basketball who 
in his only two years as a head coach 
had won two national championships, 
was half asserting these things, and half 
asking. For he can't seem to win a 
Coach of the Year award, his team 
doesn't get first-place status in a single 
week)) pol) and his players aren't named 
to All-America teams. Now his night of 
greatest triumph had its shadow, loo; 
the knee of Jerry Lucas. 

Al the moment Jucker was drowning 
in a sea of exuberant sound there was 
a desert of near silence in (he nearby 
Ohio Slate dressing room. Over and over 
again Lucas was asked if his knee had 
bothered him. "No." he answered. "Not 
a bit. Not at all." Repeatedly reporters 
asked the same thing of bred Taylor. 
"Luke says it didn't bother him." said 
Taylor. Then he would shift the ques- 
tioning to applaud some part of Cin- 
cinnati's fine game. But the main ques- 
tion would conic back, and the refrain 
was always. "No. No. No. Luke says 
it was fine." 

The big question 

But it wasn't fine, of course. The 700 
basketball coaches talked of nothing 
else in downtown Louisville that night. 
They had seen Lucas start to limp late in 
ihe first half, and had seen the things he 
couldn't do- the drives, the cuts, the 
fierce rebounding that has made him 
college basketball's best player. And 
they saw he scored only II points. The 
real heart of the matter is, could Cincy 
have won anyway last Saturday night? 
The answer is yes. Fd Juckcr's team is 
rightfully No. I. 

How does it feel to be No. 2? For an 
hour after the game the runner-up tro- 
phy sat on a hall table in the Ohio Slate 
dressing room, amid two dozen empty 
cola bottles, scattered orange pulp and 
peelings and a river of melting ice. No- 
body looked at it. It was the last night 
of Jerry Lucas' college career, and it 
was a quiet one. "Third place is for the 
birds," Fred Taylor had said on Thurs- 
day. Second place seemed worse. It was 
only Cincinnati's Bearcats, the team 
that shook up Louisville, which had 
every right to smile. end 
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Thinking Europe? 

Ask yourself these 5 questions and you'll discover how Pan Am opens 
the way to a significantly more satisfying, carefree, complete European 
vacation by making it total ly easy for you to travel abroad this summer. 


1. Who flies where? 

In all. 19 transatlantic airlines offer 
service to Europe. Eacli will Hy you 
directly to one destination. Sonic oHer 
direct service to more than one 
destination. 

lint only one — Pan .\m — [irovides 
direct Jet service from the L'.S. to 21 
/■jtrofieun cities! The widest choice of 
destinations — the widest choice of 
nonstof) fliijht.s ever av.iilalde to the 
tran.satlantic traveler! 

On Pan .Am, ytin can plan an 
itinerarv that cocs where you want to 
uo — see as much of Europe as you 
want to see. 

.\l)ove all, you can start in one 
European city, return from anollici'. 
Fly nonstop to Koine from New ^'orl^. 
for example, then when the mood 
.strikes you continue through Europe 
hy Pan Am or connectintj carrier, re- 
turn home directly from l-ondon. .\o 
hacklrackinq’. N’o ciaifii.sion. .S'tf extra 
[lire! 

2 . Who flies from where? 

Every transatlantic airline servint; tlic 
L'..S. departs from .New \ ork Caiv . .A 
few depart from oilier L’.S. cities too. 
But only one — I’an Am — departs di- 
recilv for Europe from 11 L ..S. cities 
. . . North, .South, East, West, and 
Midwest ! enhances are, you can hoard 
a Pan .Am Jet Clipper* convenicnilv 
close to home and head struiijht hir 
Eiirope. Ii‘.s liic .same when vou re- 
turn — you arrive clo.se to liome. 


3. Who flies how often? 

Frequency of departure can mean the 
difference between Icavinu; at yoi/r 
convenience rather than the airline's 
convenience. It can ttivc you extra 
days abroad hy leuine you plan \our 
flights to include weekends at the lie- 
ginning aru/ entl of your vacation. 

Somcairlincsoffer six or seven flights 
a week . . . some twenty . . . some 
even more. But only one — Pan .•\m — 
offers the convenience of 92 Jet Bights 
a week to Europe from the L’.S.l 
Nearly twice as many flights as any 
other airline during the [lopular sum- 
mer months ! 

4. Who charges what? 

'S'ou'll lie happy to know that your 
Fan -Am Jet ticket, with all its won- 
derful advantages, will not cost a rent 
more than an\ other Jet ticket. 

And wherever you 11\ Pan .Am. you 
can do it ft>r as little as 109o down with 
up to 24 months to pay the lialance. 

New Low Group Fares! 

You may wish to take advantage tif 
Pan .Am's new orou/>i Jet fares to 
Europe, the Middle East, and Africa. 
Offered to groups of as few as 2r> 
travelers, they saw' up to $285 per 
jienon over regular Jet cconomN fares, 
offer all the Pan Am .service you'd 
enjoy at full fare ! New York-Shannon 
round trip is S2~4 . , . Boston-Rome, 
S-Y’S . . . Calil'ui nia-London, S584 . . 
New ^’ofk-Eishon. S3001 J-arcs arc 
av ailable to groups of many kinds. 


5. Who offers the Priceless 
Extra of Experience? 

Pan .\m has made more travel dreams 
come true than any other airline. 
.And this priceless extra of experience 
will contribute to your enjoyment of 
Europe just as significantly as Pan 
Am's ability to get you there and 
liack so eHurtlessly. 

Your reservations will lie handled 
with a skill unique to Pan Am. 

You'll be introduced to the pleas- 
ures of true international dining high 
above tbe .Atlantic as cuisine by 
Maxim's oj Paris is graciously set l)c- 
forc you. This is true on both first- 
class and economy flights. 

You'll relax in the hushed quiet of 
the cabin knowing that veteran L'.S. 
pilots, trained to exacting L'.S. stand- 
ards. are at the c<mtrols. 

.And when your Jet C'lipper touches 
down in Europe, you'll have the com- 
forting knowledge ilial Pan .Ainothces 
across the continent will assist you 
and serve as your home away from 
home all during your stay aliroad. 

Start Planning Now! 

\’our travel agent's the man to sec. 
ffe'll tailor a Pan .Am itinerary to 
vour desires and budget, and make 
all re.serv.itions. Or simply visit your 
local I'an .Am olhee. 

tGroup Departures After May 31 Still Subject 
to Government Approval. 


FREEI Information and literature to help you plan 
your trip. Mail coupon to: Pan American, Department 
354, Box 411. Boston 10, Massachusetts 
O I have definite plans to visit Europe on or about 

and would like information about 

reservations on Pan Am for people. 

□ I haven't yet decided on the dates of my European 
trip, but would like information about fares, sched- 
ules. and how best to plan my visit. 


Mr/Mrs/Mis 

Address 

City 


Also, please send me 
the following literature: 

O Group Fare Booklet. 

.~r Pan Am Planning guide to 
a Fly-Orive Europe vacation. 

□ Pan Am Extra Cities Bonus 
Plan 

□ A Woman's Way to See 
Europe. 

Pan Am World Wide Holiday 
Tour Guide. 

And now you tell us what other 
part of the world you'd tike to 
know about 


Flitsr ON THE ATIIkNTIC 
FIRST ON THt MCiriC 
FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 
FIRST ROUND THF WORID 



Enjoy the Priceless Extra of Experience 
on the World’s Most Experienced Airline 


SPRING SETS 
THE MOOD OF 
THE MASTERS 



Spring comes to golf in the 
annual rush of warm colors 
and optimistic spectators 
to Augusta, Ga. for the 
famed Masters Tournament. 
White-coveralled caddies 
Cleft) in the early-morning 
dew, a golfer (right) lining 
up his putt-these and other 
glimpses captured here in 
watercolors by Artist Robert 
Andrew Parker reflect the 
hopeful mood of the Masters 


28 








Filing through the pine woods, 
a gallery leaves one scene of ac- 
tion to bunch along the blue 
pond that makes a mirrorllke 
setting for another. In front of 
a second straining wall of spec- 
tators one golfer (above) sends 
a shot hurtling toward a green 







A puff of sand Cleft) punctuates a shot by a solitary 
player in one of the course's spacious sand traps, 
while spectators who gather around the finishing 
hole (below) stand bathed in fiery sunset brilliance 
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THE MASTERS iontinutd 


The Statistics Speak 


According to legend, it takes a long 
ball to master the Musters. Bob 
Jones's Augusta course is so long (6,850 
yards) and its fairways so wide (70 acres 
total area as opposed to about 35 on 
most courses) that the myth contends 
its mastery depends more on strength 
than on accuracy. But cold statistics- 
like those plotted in the chart below 
— are impervious to mythology and they 
seem to prove just the opposite. Compiled 
by Sports Illustrated from a hole-by- 
hole survey of Masters' play over the 
last five years, these statistics show that 
the Masters is not won on the long holes 
at all; everybody, winner and loser alike, 
is likely to do well on them. It is on the 
short holes, where accuracy rather than 
length is needed, that the winner's score 
is shaped. 

On the chart the course has been di- 
vided into five categories: the par 3 holes 
(average length 182 yards, total four- 


round par 48 strokes); the short par 4s 
(average 381 yards, four-round par 80); 
the long par 4s (average 448 yards, total 
par 48); the par 5s (average 513 yards, 
total par 80) and the “others,” medium- 
length par 4s averaging 413 yards. 

Weaving above and below the hori- 
zontal line representing par on these 
holes are graph lines derived from four 
significant sets of scores carded in the 
last five Masters tournaments. One is the 
field (dotted line), which represents the 
average for all competitors surviving the 
36-hole cutdown, with the exception of 
each year's winner and Arnold Palmer. 
Another set (gray tint) is the average 
score of the three Masters champions, 
Doug Ford ('57), Art Wall (’59) and 
Gary Player (‘61 ) who have managed to 
beat Arnold Palmer since 1956. 

The two boldest lines in the graph 
represent the man who. win or lose, has 
come in recent years to dominate the 


tournament so completely: long-hitting 
Arnold Palmer. The red tine is the aver- 
age of his scores in two winning years, 

1958 and 1960; the line of dashes is his 
average score in the losing years of 1 957, 

1959 and 1961. 

Even a cursory look at the graph re- 
ve<i!s that Ford, Wall. Player and Palm- 
er, too. ail scored far better than average 
on the par 3s and the short par 4s in their 
winning years. But — and this is the point 
— the losing Palmer played the par 3s in 
a sloppy average of four strokes over the 
total par 48. He averaged 81 shots (one 
over par) on the short par 4s. Meanwhile 
he did as well or belter than the winning 
Palmer on all the other, longer holes. 
Ford. Wail and Player toured the par 5s 
in an average of 75 shots (five under par), 
scarcely belter than the field and some 
three shots higher than Palmer's average, 
but won just the same. 

A study of the holes indicates why 
this is so. Even a so-so Masters com- 
petitor can pick up his share of birdies 
on the par 5s with a good- pitch and a 
putt. But over a span of time no one. not 
even Arnold Palmer, can consistently 
conquer the long, lough par 4 holes — 
Nos. 5. lOand 1 1. The two-time Masters 
winner has not once in five years birdied 
any of these holes at Augusta. On the 
contrary, he has stumbled to 13 bogeys. 
As the statistics show, a short driver but 
a suF>crb scrambler like Doug Ford can 
do fully as well with a good chip and a 
putt. 

The par 3s and the short par 4s, how'- 
ever, place such a high premium on ac- 
curacy— from the tec, on the approach 
shot and on the green, that a loose shot 
here will cost the careless player more 
than he can ever make up by sheer length 
elsewhere. This sets up a marvelous op- 
portunity for the straight hitter to widen 
his margin over the rest of the field. 

The statistics plotted here show clearly 
what a truly well-rounded golfer Arnold 
Palmer is and what a marvel at blending 
distance and accuracy, but they also 
show that he must be particularly strong 
in the latter category from April 5 on or 
some other golfer will be the Masters 
champion for the year 1962. 

—Gwilym S. Brown 


FIVE-YEAR SCORE PATTERN 



non-Palmer winners 
• the field 


winning Palmer average 
- - - losing Palmer average 
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POUR OF 

LAST FIVE 

MASTERS 

have been ' 

won by 

winter tour's 

Top four arc Palmer. SI 5,408: Lit tier, 

$15. 362: Rodgers. S15.216;and 

leading money winner. Chan show.s how leaders have d 

one this year 

Casper. SI 5,048. 

Note: MC means missed cut: ' 

W. withdrew; 

T. tied. 


Arnold Palmer Replies 


\A#hcn he was shown the statistics 
charted on the opposite page, Ar- 
nold Palmer, the man who has won two 
of the last four Masters championships, 
said: “Well, it certainly proves one 
thing, my short irons and my putting 
arc the weakest part of my game. It’s 
always been that way, and this shows it. 
When I play the 3s at Augusta in even 
par, I’m in good shape. The short par 4s 
always give me trouble because of my 
short irons. But the long par 4s and the 
par 5s arc where I can make up ground 
because of my fairway woods and my 
long irons, which are my strong point. 

“The trouble is," he went on with a 
faintly worried look, “right now I’m not 
hitting my fairway woods the way I 
should. I don't know what it is exactly, 
because I seem to be swinging the way I 
always have. Maybe I just need more 
practice. My short irons are way off, too, 
and I don’t know what’s happened to my 


putting, but I’m sure using a funny 
stroke." 

“What are you going to do about all 
that between now and the Masters?" 
Palmer was asked. “After all, you’ve got 
only three weeks to get ready.” 

“I’ve Just got to practice and play my 
way into shape.” Palmer replied. “I’m 
out there on the practice tee as much as 
possible every day. and I'm hitting hun- 
dreds of short irons, and I also try to 
get in at least nine holes of actual play. 
I’ll go up to Augusta early and get in as 
much practice there as I can. If I feel I 
need still another tournament. I'll play at 
Wilmington. That’s about alt I can do." 

To indicate that finding time for the 
necessary practice would not be easy, 
Arnold Palmer, the most successful golf- 
er of the last few years, gestured expres- 
sively at the litter in his office at the newly 
organized Country Club of Miami. Lean- 
ing helter-skelter against the walls were 


several dozen golf clubs — new and old. 
woods, putters and irons in every state of 
repair and disrepair. On a shelf in the 
corner was a pile of new Arnold Palmer 
hats and caps in many hues and styles. 
Arnold is anything but a clean-desk man. 
and that piece of furniture was buried 
under a jumble of correspondence, check- 
books, old magazines, telephone mes- 
sages and just plain office miscellany. 

The human traffic in and out of the 
office that is GHQ for the S4(X),000-a- 
year big business that is Arnold Palmer 
wascharacteristically heavy— asecretary. 
the club manager, somebody’s cousin 
from Keokuk, one of the teaching pros 
on Palmer’s club staff, interviewers from 
the press and George Low, a skillful 
golf-club fabricator who is helping Palm- 
er prepare his clubs for competition. All 
of these people bring questions that 
Palmer must deal with. 

In spite of the huge demands on his 

conOnued 
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Pennsylvania 
GOLF BAGS 

Ho%v do you gel your money’s worth 
in a golf bag? Easiest thing in the 
world; make sure you get Pennsylvania. 
Popular-priced Pennsylvania golf bags 
are famous for premium quality. Every 
bag shows a thoughtful combination of 
styling details, sj^ecial features, and 
sujjerb workmanshij) an<l construction. 
Next lime you're in the market for a 
bag to suit your style, take a look at 
the Pennsylvania line ... at better golf 
shops and stores everywhere. 

The General Tire Sc Rubber Company 

Pennsylvania 
Athletic Products 
Akron, Ohio 

World's foremost maiuifaclurer of tennis balls, 
and maker of basketballs / footballs /volley- 
balls/socccr balls/play^round balls/ietlier- 
balls/ baseballs /)toir balls and bags /bowling 
bags / sluiillccocks / water skis /bicycle tires 


THE MASTERS 

attention. Arnold Palmer is the kind of 
person who always has plenty of time to 
tell stories or listen to someone’s latest 
joke. When he got to reminiscing about 
the Masters, the consersation turned to 
that horrendous final hole of last year's 
tournament, the hole that cost him a 
third championship by a single stroke. 

"What really happened there. Arnic?" 
he was asked. 

■‘1 just went to sleep on my second 
shot." he said with the candor that always 
makes this particular champion a delight 
to talk to. "It was a perfectly easy one. 
just an ordinary seven-iron to the green, 
but 1 came up off it a little when I hit 
and pushed it into that bunker on the 
right. If it had Just been a couple of 
inches more to the left, it wouldn't have 
rolled in the way it did. 

"Before 1 hit that shot,” said Palmer, 
in sudden self-reproof. "1 remember 
standing there thinking that all 1 needed 
was a 4 to win— Just get it up there on 
the green and then down in two putts. 
That's nhcre J nwdc my misiakc. think- 
ing about something besides hitting the 
ball. If I’d Just kept my mind on sw inging 
the club properly, there wouldn’t have 
been any problem." 

That better hole 

Palmer turned his attention hack to 
the statistics spread out on the cluttered 
desk. "You sec.” he said. "I actually 
played the course well enough to win 
last year if it weren't for that last hole. I 
was two under on the par 3s for the 
tournament and even on theshort par4s. 
That's the best r\c ever done on those 
holes. In fact, my 281 for the tournament 
was the best that I’nc ever shot at the 
Masters." 

Palmer opened a drawer in his desk 
and pulled out a small green booklet 
containing records of past Masters tour- 
naments. "Look." hecontinued. "except 
for 1956 and 1959 fve always improved 
my score at Augusta. I'm determined to 
break 280 on that course." 

If Arnold Palmer is determined to 
break 280 at the Masters, it is almost a 
foregone conclusion that he will if not 
this year, then sometime. For determina- 
tion is a factor in Palmer's golf that 
counts just as much as his powerful, all- 
out manner of hitting the ball. It has 
been said of him often enough to become 
a cliche that w hen he needs to w in he sim- 
ply "wills the ball into the hole." 

When the 1962 tour started in Los 



Angeles in early January. Palmer was 
playing, for him. quite mediocre golf. 
In the first four tournaments he won a 
mere SI. 825 and stood 33rd on the mon- 
ey list. However, anyone who kept even 
a casual eye on Palmer during that peri- 
od could sec a change coming over him. 
By the time the tour reached Pebble 
Beach for the Crosby, Arnold had be- 
gun spending long, sweaty hours on 
the practice lee. He wasn’t just banging 
the ball out to his caddie like a man 
keeping his swing in the groove; he was 
tearing at his shots with a fierceness that 
bespoke a purpose: to gel out of the 
ruck of golfers and back into the domi- 
nating position he has occupied ever 
since he came charging to the front in 
1958. 

There was more of the same kind of 
practice the following week in San Fran- 
cisco (where he finished in a tie for 34th. 
his worst performance to datc)and more 
still the week after at Palm Springs. "I 
had had my mind on a lot of other things 
besides my golf." Palmer has since ex- 
plained. "and I decided I had to gel back 
to business." 

On the Sunday when he started the 
fifth and final round at Palm Springs 
Palmer was in third place, three strokes 
behind Gene Littlcr. who was leading. 
For the previous 10 days Littlcr had been 
playing superb golf, winning at San 
Francisco with rounds of 65-68-68-73 
and covering the first four rounds at 
Palm Springs in 67-71 -64-68 — a total of 
27 under par for eight rounds. Against 
such brilliant consistency. Palmer's pros- 
pects of overcoming Littler's lead were 
indeed gray. But that was not taking into 
consideration the Palmer determination. 

Palmer and Littlcr were in the same 
pairing for this final round at Palm 
Springs, and starting at the fifth hole 
Palmer threw live straight birdies at Lit- 
tler, The effect was conclusive. Ail of a 
sudden. Gene ceased to play with the 
precision he had been show ing over such 
a long streak, and Palmer went on to 
win the tournament by a comfortable 
three strokes. He won the next one at 
Phoenix by a stupendous 12 strokes. He 
then felt justified in leaving the tour for 
a couple of weeks to attend to other 
matters in his new ofiicc in Miami. 

The statistics say that Arnold Palmer 
will have to work hard to win at the 
Masters, and Arnold agrees. But once 
he puts his mind to it this champion can 
shatter a statistic as abruptly as he over- 
came Gene Liitler's lead at Palm Springs. 

Alhied Wrioht 




THE BEST WAY TO 

DRESS UP 

aqion! 


POWER SHOULDER SWEATER-SHIRTS ^ OF ANTRON‘NYLON 
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Superbly soft feel. Deep, rich, lustrous colors. Spring back to shape after wear and washing. 
Ribbed-for-action Power Shoulders. Styled for a neater, trimmer look (even the pocket is 
inset) . And thanks to Antron, they don’t stick to 
your back. This new luxury look will be seen from 

Southampton to Cannes. $8.95. 



62 CHEVROLET goes Jet-smooth 


This one’s built to go ike dislance~and how it goes! Got a real 
lively talent for traveling. Got a way with roads that does aivay icith 
roughness. Got a heart of pure go {standard Six or V8—plus a 
fiery flock of optional VS’s* to choose from). Its Body by Fisher 
has got what it takes to stand the gaff. Lots of long-lived features 
like the steel front fender inner-shields that fend off rust. Yes, you 
could spend a pretty penny more and not be sitting any prettier — 
or traveling in any smoother company. ‘OpUomi ai «xtra eo$i 


Bring on the miles— and the years. They bring out 
the best in the Jet-smooth Chevrolet. They bring 
into play that remarkable ride (Full Coil suspen- 
sion . . . with an able assist from over 700 assorted 
cushioners, insulators, sound-deadeners and the 
like). Inside, you’ll find finery galore. Tucked away 
neatly astern, a cavern-sized trunk. Down under, 
a longer lived muffler. Why not get the complete 
word at your Chevrolet dealer’s? . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 




and it's built to keep going that ivag EI^^SM 

Chevrolet • Chevy //■ Corvair • Corvette 



Biscayne 4-Door Sedan Bel Air 4‘Door 6-Passenger Station Wagon 




DhevuUNava 


WXUiaOUS UVI-UNKSS AT A LOW. LOW im Cl- 


Here’s the car everybody’s been trying to build, but 
only Chevrolet could make it. No warmed-over last- 
year’s-old-hat car, no sir I Miserly economy with plenty 
of go; parks like a midget, yet it has drawing-room 
dimensions inside; low, LOW price, but 
comfortable and commodious as a grand- 
mother's lap. Never before has a car made 
so much sense and had so much fun doingit. 


CAR LIFE magazine spotted all this and gave Chevy 
II their Award for Engineering Excellence, proof that 
Chevrolet is still head and shoulders above the rest in 
customer pleasing advances and innovations. Drive 
a Chevy II; being thrifty was never such a 
pleasure. (Bucket seats, as shown, optional 
at extra cost.) . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 




by REX LARDNER 


THE GREAT KHANS 
ARE THE 
KINGS OF SQUASH 

Azam Khan and his nephew Mohibullah (below left and 
right) are only two members of a vast dynasty of champions 


A n invcnlion of ihe English who played 
1 It — or something very like it — lo 
while away tedious hours in the court- 
yards of 1 8ih century debtors’ prisons, the 
game of squash racquets is now- popular 
pretty much all over the world. But by an 
odd quirk of fate, or perhaps by Allah's 
specific design, all of its greatest cham- 
pions come not only from one nation 
but from one single fantily in that nation 
— the Khans of Pakistan. The Khans are 
to squash what the Bachs were to music, 
what the Zacchinisare to being shot from 
cannons. 

Hashim. the mightiest of the Khans, 
has won the world’s squash racquets 
championship seven separate times and 
has held titles in 40 different countries. 
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Why not look lo SPORTS IllUSTRATED'^ A tasteful way to extend your best wishes 
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say thank you"|- And 0 lively, literore way for friends, family and ossociares to 
enioy the colorful world of sport ond the out-of-doors. The price is only S6-75 
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tion), Eoch gift wil' be announced with a handsome cord, hands'gned as you 
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Sports Illustrated 

s-to NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO M.llllNOlS 
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KHAN FAMILY . 

The current British and American squash 
racquets open champion is Hashim's 
younger brother. A/am. The Australian 
open champion is A/am and Hashim's 
nephew. 23-ycar-old Mohibuliah. The 
Canadian open champion is Mohibul- 
lah's cousin Roshan. .14. who lost the 
U.S. 0 [>en championship to his cousin 
A/am in the finals in January. 

These are not all of the squash-playing 
Khans. There is also Sharrif Khan, the 
16-year-old son of Hashim and the pu- 
pil of A/am, He is the British junior 
champion. Satirullah Khan. Mohibul- 
lah's father, is the professional at the 
Sind Club in Karachi and the holder of 
several professional titles. Gulamcd. ihe 
13-year-old brother of Mohibuliah, is 
expected one day to be world champion. 
Samiullah Khan is the professional at 
Karachi's Municipal Corporation Club. 
Roshan's brother. Na/rullah, is the pro 
at the Junior Carlton Club in London. 
Under the tutelage of Roshan. two more 
Khans — the sons of Nazrullah — will al- 
most certainly be winning champion- 
ships before long. 

Abdul Ihe ball boy 

This I'aniasiie and continuing domi- 
nance began a century ago when a young 
Moslem was allowed by his British em- 
ployers to serve as ball Isoy at a racquets 
court in an Kmpire army post in what 
was then India. That young man. Abdul 
Majecd Khan, born about the tunc of 
the battle of Bull Run, served for 65 years 
as the racquets pro (racquets is an older 
form of the game than squash racquets 
and is played on a slightly larger court) 
at the Peshawar Club in Peshawar. .At 
the age of 76 he spotted the local Brit- 
ish champion six points and beat him 
9 6. (Unless there is a tie. the English 
game ends at nine points, the Ameri- 
can game at 15.) Twenty years later, in 
1950. his young cousin Mashim. then 
.36, journeyed from Paki.sian to Eng- 
land to iTeat the best squash players in 
the world and make the name Khan an 
international hallmark of excellence at 
the game. 

At that time Hashim Khan was em- 
ployed as coach of the infant Pakistan 
air force. "They think Hashim is loo old 
for the game.” says Hashim. puffing out 
his barrel of a chest, "but Hashim fool 
them." Accustomed to roofless courts 
and not too familiar with the British 
style of play, Hashim was far from pol- 
ished in his first overseas tournament. But 
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finest 
golf 
equipment... 


TOUCH 


OF U.S. ROYAL EXCELLENCE 




If you play the Royal Special L/P, the golf ball of top 
pros like Ken Venturi*, you are well aware of the extra 
excellence synonymous with the name “U. S. Royal." 

This extra excellence— the result of experience, re- 
search and engineeringgenius unsurpassed throughout 
the golfing world— has helped make “U.S.” the largest 
manufacturer of golf balls. 

Now, for the first time, this Crowning Touch of 
U.S. Royal excellence is yours in golf equipment... 
in golf clubs, golf bag.s and golf wear that establish 


completely new standards for their respective fields. 

You will find The Crowning Touch in new Long/ 
Playing U-S. Royal Special Woods and Irons, crafted 
of the most advanced materials... de.signed to bring 
new distance, accuracy and confidence to your game. 

You will find The Crowning Touch in new U.S. 
Royal Golf Rags, made of U. S. Rubber’s Premier Nau- 
gahyde^. And in w'ood covers of supple U. S. Doe-Lon®. 

You will find The Crowning Touch in new U.S. Royal 
Golf Wear. Gloves, shoes, rain jackets, trousers— styled 



for the ultimate in good looks and comfort in action. 

Like the Royal Special L/P golf ball, new U.S. Royal 
Golf Equipment is sold only through golf professionals’ 
shops. Ask yoio' professional to let you see the world’s 
finest golf equipment with... The Crowning Touch! 


United States Rubber 

Ax>.tf*il«r Center, New Vwk 20, N. r. 


For inlormation on any of U.S. Rubber's 33,000 products.. Tires • Chemicals • Industrial Rubber 
Goods • Plastics • Textiles • Footwear... call Circle 7.5000 or write Product Inlorntalion Center. 
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ncM-refilUblt rMracti<)la ball pan 

Extra length. Extra-long ink supply. Long 
leng-iasting. You never refill. Long (fine 
or medium) point. You see what you 
write. Retractable. Easy top-button ac- 
tion. Six colors. Color of the pen is 
color of the ink. Perfect balance. No writ- 
ing fatigue. Smooth-writing. No smudging, 
no skipping, no false starts, The Lindy 
UTRACTAPEN. It measures up. 

. to make a long story short 59« 

V MriraaM 

« % manufactured t>y 

Lindy Pen Co. Inc. Culver City. Calif. U.S.A. 


KHAN FAMILY .. 

he hail one unbcauibic advankige: no- 
body could get a ball past him. Incred- 
ibly fast and endlessly paiieni. he \sas 
the bi-St relrieser the British or anyone 
else had e\cr seen. During one rally in 
the finals ag.iinst the line 1 gvplian stylist. 
Mtihmoud .Abd 1.1 Karim, Hashim re- 
turned his opponent's smashes and tricky 
placements 37 times b> actual count until 
the fren/ied I gvptian could stand it no 
longer and slammed the ball into the 
telltale through sheer frustration, fhe 
acrobatic little Pakistani then proceed- 
ed to finish olT the Lgyptian champion 
9-5. 9-0. 9-0. 

I rom hngland, Hashim went on to win 
the Scottish and Australian lilies, spread- 
ing the fame of Pakistan and the Khans 
wherever he wont. On his return home 
he persuaded his younger brother. A/am. 
a local tennis champion, to stop this 
outdoor non.sense and concentrate on 
the family game. A/ani was reluctant but 
submitted to Hashim's intense coaching 
for three months. Though he played the 
game more like tennis than true squash, 
with wide, sweeping strokes. Azam was 
soon good enough for international 
plav. The following year, the finals of the 
British open squash racquets tournament 
were played between the two brothers 
with Hashim winning as he pleased--ii 
pattern that was to continue in most open 
and professional tournaincnts for the 
next 10 years. 

On to the U.S. 

In 1954 Hashim was invited to the 
l.^S.. to play in the first American open 
tournament. Despite the fact that the 
American form of the game was com- 
pletely unfamiliar to him (jt is played on 
a smaller court and requires much fast- 
er reflexes than the I nglish game but not 
as much fast running) Hashim learned 
with every shot he made and reached the 
finals, healing Champion <i. l')ichl Ma- 
leer Jr. on the way. Overconlidenl, Ha- 
shim then lost to the Boston amateur. 
Henri Salaun. Two years later Hashim 
made up for this unpardonable lapse. 
He arranged for his brother Azam to en- 
ter the tourntiment in 1956, .Azam beat 
the .Americans, then Hashim beat A/am. 

Bothered by knee trouble and more or 
less retired from championship play now , 
Hashim keeps in shape today by serving 
as the squash pro at the Lptown Ath- 
letic Club in Detroit. He upholds the 
family honor by spotting local cham- 
pions 12 points a game and beating them 



CHEERFUL ROSHAH IK Considered the 
only Khan lo have niasicred American play. 


handily. Occasionally he takes them on 
two or three at a time as he did once in 
Australia when he beat the top-ranking 
Aussie pro (Tennis E’layer Frank Sedg- 
man ) and two amateurs. 

During the period of his champion- 
ship, however. Hashim won more lilies 
than anyone in the history of the game 
often under codeine dosage lo ease the 
pain in his knees, or while battling the 
flu or suffering from cramps in his wiry 
legs. Meanwhile, to ensure the contin- 
uity of the dynasty, two other Khans 
have been toppling over whatever op- 
ponents Hashim may have missed. 
These Khans arc young Mohibullah 
(the heir apparent) and Roshan. 

A few weeks ago the Pakistan ambas- 
sador to the L.S. introduced Mohibullah 
and Roshan to President Kennedy at the 
White House. The President wondered 
how It was that the Khan famriy hap- 
pened lo show such worldwide domi- 
nance in squash. "W'e told him." recalls 
good-looking, dark-haired, left-handed 
Mohibullah. "that memhers of family 
plav every day — the older ones against 
best competition available; young ones, 
who start the game at about S, under 
best instruction. Almost every member 
of family either plays or teaches. Wc 

, onuniu-J 
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Here's how to ENTERTAIN AT HOME and enjoy it! 


While your guests are having fun. are you stuck in 
the kitchen, mixing drinks when you’d rather be 
mixing with your friends? Is home hosting all work 
and no play? Cheer up . - . there’s a way out! This 
handy little guide shows how you can have fun at 
your own party. The secret? P/an ahead/ Prepare 
your party snacks the day before and put 'em in 
the refrigerator, ready to serve or heat when guests 
arrive. Choose the drinks everybody likes, then 
mix in advance, by the pitcherful or shakerful. 
On the following pages, you'll hnd tested, easy*to> 
make recipes for 44 of the best-known drinks that 
most of your guests prefer, including many that 
you can mix in advance. And here, too, arc recipes 
for preparing drinks in party quantities, so you 
don’t have to be a mathematician to gauge the 
proportions for 4, 6, or 12 drinks. Plan ahead . . . 
so that you. too, can enjoy your party. 

THE BASIC HOME BAR 

Key to planning : Be prepared! Have ready the tools 
and basic liquors for mixing the drinks most guests 
call for. Minimum home bar equipment includes ice 
bucket, tongs, ice-crusher or cloth bag and mallet, 
measuring glass and cup, shaker, pitcher, lemon- 
lime squeezer, strainer, can-opener, and corkscrew. 


Basic liquors are: Scotch, bourbon, gin, vodka, a 
light rum, both dry and sweet vermouth, bitters . . . 
and don’t forget the Southern Comfort! It’s the 
most versatile of liquors, because so many popular 
drinks can be made only the Southern Comfort 
way, and because its completely unique flavor adds 
new zest to so many old favorites. Try it once in 
your favorite drink, and you'll agree! 

What is SOUTHERN COMFORT? 
In the gracious days of the 
Old South, men had time for 
the finer things. One such 
man-of-lcisure in New Orleans 
was disturbed by the taste of 
even the finest whiskies. He 
took the time to "smooth his 
spirits" with some rare and 
delicious ingredients . . . and 
Southern Comfort was born! 

The formula for this unique 
100 proof liquor has remained 
a family secret to this day. We 
think that you will find it just 
as delightful as he did! 



mixing’s easy with these tips from the experts 



for success — measure I 
Magic formula for consistently successful 
drinks is exact measurement of the finest 
ingredients. Bad guesses make bad drinks. 
Basic Measures; 1 jigger^ IV5 oz.; 1 pony 
~ 1 oz.: I dash =4 to 6 drops. 



which sugar is best? 

Finely granulated sugar won’t cake, 
mixes faster, makes clearer drinks. 
Confectioners' sugar (often called 
"powdered") is not for drinks. Always 
dissolve sugar before adding liquor. 


don’t skimp on the ice! 

Use cracked ice for shaker drinks, 
cubes for highballs. When pre-mixing 
drinks, add ice when ready to serve. 




when to shake? to stir? 

A drink made with clear liquors needs 
only stirring with ice (the Stinger's an 
exception). Shake drinks made with hard- 
to-blend ingredients like fruit juice, eggs, 
cream, sugar . . . and shake hard. 


chilled glasses — better drinksi 
Before mixing, fill glasses with shaved 
or cracked ice, let stand. When mixture 
is ready, dump ice. dry glasses, and pour. 


secret of the frosted glass 
For frosted drinks, put wet glasses in the 
freezer or bury in shaved ice. To “sugar- 
frost,” dampen rim of pre-cooled glass 
with lemon slice, then dip rim in sugar 
for a few seconds. Brush off excess. 


how much liquor will you need? 

Biggest factor in planning is to have enough! There's 
nothing worse than a dry well. Figure each guest for 
lour I'jiggcr drinks (total, 6 oz.); it'll average out! 
Use the handy chart at right to determine how many 
bottles you’ll need. 1 pint=16 oz.. or 10 jiggers plus 
normal spillage. 1 fifth=25.6 oz., a fraction over 17 
jiggers. 1 quart— 32 oz.. or a bit over 21 jiggers. 
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Lunch time or 
brunch time, 
the . . . 

G3mforf 

Sour 

The day's entertaining starts 
right and bright with a sour 
made in a delightfully new 
way with Southern Comfort. 
Mix a shakerfuJ in advance! 

As served at the 
Hotel Mark Hopkins, 
San Francisco 


Four cheerful luncheon companions 

WHISKEY SOUR 

m tbspns. lemon juice • tsp. sugar 
1 jigger (114 oz.) bourbon or rye 
Shokt well with cracked ice. strain into glass. 
Serve with orange slice on rim of glass, and cherry. 

BLOODY MARY 

1 jigger (IH oz.) vodka * 1 jiggers tomato juice 
1 tbspn. lemon juice * dash Worcestershire sauce 
Salt and pepper to lasie, shake with cracked 
ice and strain into d-oz. glass. 

SCREWDRIVER 

1 jigger (IVl oz.) vodka • orange juice 
Place two ice cubes into 6-oz. glass. Pour in the 
vodka, fill with orange juice, stir and serve. 
The stinderd screwdriver lekes e pteeunt new twist when 
you use Southern Conilort Instead of vodhe 
THE ALAMO 

1 jigsor (IH oz.) Southern Comfort 
Unsweetened Texas grapefruit juice 
pack Collins glass (12 oz.) with cracked ice. 
add Southern Comfort, fill with juice, and stir . . . 

and you'll remember the Alamo! 



*Soulhern Comfort* 


One or a dozen— easy mixing guide! 


Mo. of 

Sucar 

Lemon 

Southern 

Orinks 

(Ootionil) 

lirice 

Comfort 

1 

^ fspn. 

1 Ospn. 

Ijiuor* 

4 

2 hpns. 

tujr** 

%U)P 

e 

I tbspn. 

h cup 

meup 

12 

2 tbspns. 

% cup 

cups 


•!iiBet=lHoi- **lcup=8oz. 


Shake well with cracked ice, strain, serve with orange 
dice and cherry. (Note: Quantity recipes in guide use 
standard kitchen measures — teaspoon, tablespoon, cup). 


BACON SUSIES 

From prepared mix, make 
thin pancakes 2*3 in. in 
diameter. Fold pancakes 
over strips of crisp ba- 
con. Dust with powdered 
sugar, serve with maple 
syrup, fresh melon balls. 





Colorful accent 
for the afternoon 

Scarlett 

O'Hara 

Make your afternoon party 
memorable with a drink as 
enticing as the hospitality of 
the South, cosmopolitan as 
the French Quarter. 

As served at 
Antoine's Restaurant. 
New Orleans 


Favored at afternoon get-togethers! 

STf^AWBERRV BLONDC 

1 oz. Sunkist strawberry lemon punch concentrate 
1 jigger (iVt oz.) Southern Comfort 
Pour undiluied /urcr concentrate and Southern Comjon 
into toddy glass filled with cracked ice: stir thoroughly. 

DAIQUIRI 

Juice Vi lime or % lemon • 1 tspn. sugar • 1 jigger light rum 
Shake well with cracked ice, strain into cocktail glass. 
For a Oaiquini mCh a difrerence, try SouiAorn Ormfert InsTaad of rum. 

Use wily 4-tspn. of wgat. same amount of fruit juice. 

MINT JULEP 

Several mint sprigs • 1 tspn. sugar • dash water • bourbon 
Crush mint and sugar in water. Pack pre-chilled 12-0Z- 
glass with cracked ice. Pour bourbon to H'trfiiR t6-iR. 
of top. and stir gently with bar spoon until well-frosted. 
A mint julep rises to tien |lones when you omit the $u{ar and use 
Southern Cornlorl instead ol bouibon. Top with fresh mint sprig. 

COMPORT* HIGHBALL 

1 jigger (IVt oz.) Southern Comlort * dry soda 
Twist of lemon or juice of V* lime (optional) 
Pour Southern Comfort over ice cubes in highball glass, 
add lime juice or lemon peel, fill with soda and stir. 



Make enough — you'll need 'em! 


No. of 

Fresh 

Ocean Sprey 

Southern 

Orinks 

Lime Juice 

Cranberry Juice 

Comlort 

1 

Vi lime 

^ 01. 

1 jiaor 

4 

2 limes 

2 jiggers 

V4 cup 

6 

3 limes 

3 jia*« 

IVi cup 

12 

S limes 

1V4 cup 

2V4 cups 


Shake well with cracked ice, strain Into sour glasses. 
fWhen pre-mixing drinks, never add ice until ready 
to serve. Blend other ingredients first, add ice last!) 


PARTY PUFFS 

Mix two 6 - 02 . pkgs. sharp 
cheese with W-lb. butter, 
1 cup flour. Shape into 
roll, chill overnight. Slice 
into thin discs, bake at 
350° 'til puffy, and serve 
hot on round crackers. 



For 

“come-on-over” 
hospitality, the 

Cbmfort* 

Cbnins 

When it’s Open House and 
friends pour in, serve this 
zesty crowd-pleaser. Save 
time; mix -Southern Comfort 
and lime juice in advance. 
As served at the 
Fontainebleau Hotel. 
Miami Beach 


Welcome quartet at any Open House 

COMFORT* COLA 

Juice and rind Vi lime * 1 ji|ger Southern Comfort • cola 
Squeeze lime over ice cubes in loll glass. Add rind, 
Souihern Comfort, fill with cola and stir. For a Cuba 
Libre, use light rum instead of Southern Comfort. 

TOM COLLINS 

1 tspn. sugar • '/> jigger (V 4 oz.) iemon juice 
1 jigger (I^ 02 .) gin, vodka or tequila • dry soda 
Dissolve sugar in fuice, add ice. liquor, and soda; stir. 

HONOLULU COOLER 

Juice Vi lime • pineappie juice • 1 jigger Southern Comfort 
Into a tall glass packed with cracked ice, pour lime 
fuice and Southern Comfort. Fill with Hawaiian pine- 
apple juice and stir until the glass is thoroughly frosted. 

COMFORT* 'N TONIC 

Juice and rind W lime (optional) • tonic water 
1 jigger (IW oz.) Southern Comfort 

Squeeze lime over ice cubes In 8-oi. glass, add rind. 
Southern Comfort, fill with Ionic, stir. Gin, vodka, or 
tequila may be used instead of Southern Comfort. 
'Souihern Comfort 


I 


Host's special— mix now, play later 


No of 

lime 

Southern 

Dnnks 

Juice 

Comfort 


!ii lime 

1 jitger 


1 lime 

^cup 


limes 

m cep 

12 

3 limes 

2U cups 


MJP 


Keep 7-UP 
iMttles upped 
end cold until 
reedy to serve 


Pre-mix Southern Comfort and lime fuice in shaker, 
blending thoroughly. To serve, pour figgerful over ice 
cubes in chilled Collins glass, fill with 7-UP. stir. 


SAVORY SHRIMP DIP 

Mince 2 lbs. of cooked 
shrimp, add 1 cup may* 
onnaise, 4 tspns. grated 
onion, 1 tspn. Tabasco, 
salt, pepper. Thin with 
light cream until mixture 
is “dippable." Serves 16. 






Cocktail-time 
favorite, the. .. 

GDinforf 

ManhattaQ 

A Manhattan with a richly 
different flavor all its own 
. . . perfect appetite - teaser 
for a fine dinner. Mix 'em 
early and enjoy the party 1 

As served at 
Sheraton - East, 

New York 


Tried and true party-starters 

MANHATTAN 

’fy oi. Italian (sweet) vermouth * 1 jigger bourbon or rye 
Dash oi Angostura bitters (optional) 
Slir with cracked ice. strairt. serve wiih cherry. 

DRV MARTINI 

1 part French (dry) vermouth • 4 parts dry gin or vodka 
Stir with cracked ice until chilled. Strain, serve with 
green olive, pearl onion, or lemon twist. 

MAROARITA 

I oz. Cuervo tequila • Vi oz. Triple Sec 
1 oz. time or lemon juice 
Shake with cracked ice. For the true Mexican flavor, 
moisten rim of cocktail glass with fruit rind, then 
spin moistened rim in salt and sip over salted edge. 

OIMLBT 

3 parts dry gin or vodka * 1 part Rose's sweetened lime juice 

Shake well with cracked ice and strain into glass. 



Recipe for a pitcherful of pleasure 


No ol 

frencli (dry) 

Sovthofli 

AogBStura 

Drinks 

yernwvtb 

Coffltorl 

Bilton" 

1 


IjiUcrfmoL) 

Pash** 

4 

2 or. 

H <up 

Htspnr 

6 

2 jiifors 

IH cup 

Htjpn.” 

12 

H nip 

2K cups 

1 tvn.** 


To pre-mix, stir Southern Comfort, French (dry!) 
vermouth, and bitters in pitcher. Before serving, add 
ice. Slir to chill. Strain into cocktail glass, add cherry. 
**6<neis optioftil 


CRABMKAT CANAPB 

Mix 6W-OZ. can crab- 
meat. Vi cup mayonnaise, 
Vi cup chopped celery, 
IVi tspn. lemon juice, 2 
chopped eggs, salt and 
pepper. Spread on bread 
fingers: pimiento garnish. 



LIFT THESE ADVERTISING PAGES OUT BY REMOVING STAPLES, 




Any time's the 
right time for... 

Comfort* 

Old-Fashioned 

You’ll serve ii with pride 
and sip it with pleasure. 
Dash bitters**«Splash dry soda 
1 jigger Southern Comfort 

Stir billers, soda, add ice 
cubes and S. C. Top with 
lemon iwisi. orange slice, 
cherry. For ordinary Old- 
Fashioned. muddle I lump 
sugar with soda and billers, 
then add bourbon or rye. 

As served at the 
Gaslight Club, Chicago 



Three brimming bowls of 

COIMPORT' EOONOO 

1 quart dairy eggnog mix 
1 cup (8 oz.) Southern Comfort 
Frr-chill eggnog mix and 
S. C. Blend by beating in 
punchbowl:dusi wiihnuimeg. 
Serves 10. 


cheer add a festive air 


PARTY PUNCH 

Bottle (fifth) Southern Comfort 
Vi cup (4 oz.) Jamaica rum 
I cup (8 oz.) pineapple juice 

1 cup grapefruit juice 
Vi cup lemon juice 

2 quarts champagne 
or sparkling water 

Pre-cool ingredienis. mix 
(champagne losi). add ice. 
garnish with orange slices. 
Serves 25. 


to special occasions 

ANNIVERSARY OR 
WEOOINO PUNCH 

Bottle (fifth) Southern Comfort 
1 cup (8 oz.) cranberry juice 

1 quart sparkling water 

V* cup lemon or lime juice 
Dash Angostura bitters 

2 quarts champagne 
Pre<ool ingredienis. Pour 
inio punch bowl over large 
piece of ice. add champagne, 
fruit slices. Serves 20. 



'Southern Comfort* 


TOM A JERRY 

1 egg • Vi jigger (% oz.) brandy 
1 tspn. sugar • Vi jigger rum 
Beat egg yolk, while separately. Blend, 
add sugar, beat. Add liquor, stir. Pour 
in mug. adding hot milk or water, nutmeg. 



HOT BUTTERED RUM 

Jigger Jamaica rum • Stick cinnamon 
Lump sugar • lemon peel • dab butter 
Mix ingredients in Old-Fashioned 
glass, add boiling water, and stir. 
Superb with Southern Comfort (omit sugar)! 




Crowning touch 
to a gala dinner 

St Louis 
Cocktail 

A delicious dinner-Copperl 
Put peach or apricot in 
champagne or sherbet glass, 
add cracked ice. fill with 
Southern Comfort. 

Sfrve with small spoon, straw. 

Featured at Stan Musial 
and Biggie's Restaurant, 
St. Louis 


Finish with a flourish — six discriminating after-dinner drinks, symbols of elegant livingl 


T ALEXANDER 

1 tbspn. (VfOZ.) 

fresh cream 
% 02. creme de cacao 
1 jigger gin or brandy 
Shake well with cracked 
ice. strain into glass. 
For in Alerinder thit is teillf "Sful." us* 
Vi Itl^r (K'Or-) S. C. inslud of fin or brandy 


ORASSHOPPER 

l'Atbspns.(%02.)cream 
loz.white creme de cacao 
1 02. green creme de 
menthe 

Shake well with cracked 
ice or mix in W*c»r/c 
blender. Blend very thoroughly before 
straining into a cocktail glass. 



COMFORT' 'N MINT 

V] jigger Southern 
Comfort 

Vs jigger (V, 02 .) green 
or white creme de 
menthe 

Mix Southern Comfort and creme de 
menthe; pour into toddy glass over 
cracked ice. Top with fresh mint sprig. 



COMPORT' 'N 
SCOTCH 

Vi jigger Southern 
Comfort 


Vs jigger Scotch whisky 
V> jigger water 


Pour S. C. and Scorch over cracked 
ice in Old-Fashioned glass. Add water, 
stir, then add a twist of lemon peel. 


- 1 . 


STINOER 

Jigger (IVt 02.) brandy 
Vi jigger (%-02.) while 
creme de menthe 

Shake well with cracked 
ice. strain into glass. 


for 9 slmger you'll uy is surely « dMdy, try 
versatile Southern Comlott instead ol the brandy. 



CREME OE 
MENTHE FRAPPE 

1 oz. green creme de 
menthe 

Pour into glass full of 
finely cracked ice, and 
serve with short straws. 


For a chtnfe ol pace, serve the "Golden Glow" 
Irippf: Coinlott* poured over finely aadied ice. 



Perfect end to 
any day . . . 

G3inforf 
On-the-rocks 

Easy to pour, easy to enjoy, 
smooth as an Ambassador jet. 
Jigger (lv> 02.) Southern Comfort 
Pour into Old-Fashioned glass 
over cracked or cube ice. Add 
rwisi of lemon peel and stir. 

As served on TWA 
Super Ambassador 
Jet Flights 

Four dramatic dessert favorites that can make your dinner party an event to be long remembered 


SNOWBALL 
FLAMBK 

Vanilla ice cream 
Toasted shredded coconut 
1 02. Southern Comfort 
per individual serving 
Rolf individual ice cream balls in the 
coconut, place in dishes. fParm Southern 
Comfort in ladle, ignite, let burn for 
short time, pour slowly over ice cream. 


CHKRRISS JLIBiLEB 

2 cups canned black Bing cherries 
Va cup cherry juice from can 
1 cup white Karo corn syrup 
1 cup (8 02.) Southern Comfort 
Vanilla ice cream 

*Sauihern Comfort* 


FBACM^ 

fLAMBE 

wf ^ V Canned peaches 
^ Whipped cream 

Vt 02. Southern Comfort 
per individual serving 

Place two peach halves in dish and add 
whipped cream. Ignite l6-oz. Southern 
Comfort in ladle, let it burn for short 
lime, pour slowly over whipped cream. 


» COMFORT* 
ROVALE 

Hot black coffee 
'/> 02. Southern Comfort 
Fill a tablespoon with 
Southern Comfort, and 
balance over steaming cup of hot cofee. 
Touch a match to the fumes rising from 
liquor. As the blue flame fades, pour 
slowly into the coffee. It's delicious! 


In a chafing dish, heat and stir 
cherries, fuice. and syrup uniil 
thoroughly warm. Add Southern 
Comfort, stir. Ignite, and ladle 
slowly over individual jervrVi^j 
of ice cream. Will serve 4 to 6. 







SPECIAL OFFER! Save over 'h on these 

Southern Comfort 
Steamboat Glasses 

Sparkling blue and gold "steam boat" design adds new gai- 
ety to home entertaining! Save S4. 45... each set a regular 
S7.9S value. Postage paid. Use coupon to order today! 


1.LONO DRINK 01-A88 

Welcome in every home. Use for Collins, 
coolers, highballs . . ■ any tall favorite. 
Set of 8 glasses 
(12 oz. size) 


2. DOUBLE OLD-FASHIONED 

The generous host's all-purpose favorite. 
For highballs, on-lhe-rocks, even coolers. 
Set of 6 glasses 
(15VS oz. size) 


. ON-THE-ROCKS OLA88 

Smart new setting fordrinks on-the-rocks, 
for mists, and even for generous frapp^. 
Set of B gleeses (8 oz. size) PLUS 
matching 3 oz, — 

Maater Measure 9^250 

glaae, all 9 only *^2 


A MASTER MEASURE OLA8S 

This versatile single glass enables you 
to pour all of the correct measures. It is 
marked for H oz. ('A jigger); IVi oz. 
(jigger): 2 oz.. and 3 oz. 

Sold alorte, each 
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NEW! OAV COCKTAIL "STEAMBOAT** NAPKINS! 





Cheery napkins color-mated to glasses in 
blue. gold, and black. Two plump packs 
of 40 each, for the price of postage and 
handling alone. SI. 00 value. 254 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORP. 100 PROOF LIQUEUR, ST. LOUIS 32. MO. 


Ofjers void wherever 


>eea l« ohaelt or ifi 

use is prohibited, taxed, o 


restricted by law. 


MAIL 

TODAY! 




LIFT THESE ADVERTISING PAGES OUT BY REMOVING STAPLES. 



SEE IF YOU CAN PASS THIS 


n\\\ i:\A\i 


IS VOI li \ll\ MAM Al. MISSIM;? 

Bound into this space should be your copy of the 
12-page home bar guide that shows you- 

How to make 44 
favorite party drinks” 

ir it's alreud) lorn oui ... if some previous 
reader has taken your copy to cram for his 
(or lien home bar exam, just clip the coupon 
below and mail it today. We’ll send you 
another free copy immediately, so that you, 
loo. can be a master of mixology. 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR YOUR FREE RECIPE GUIDE 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION. 1228 North Price Roed. S«, Louis 32. Missouri. 
Please send me my FREE copy of 'How to ntake 44 favorite party drinks. " 


ADDRESS 

i CITY TONE STATE [ 

i SOI TlIKKA (O.MIOirr I 

SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION • 100 PROOF LIQUEUR • ST. LOUIS 32. MO 

I I 

Turn Page Upside Down for Answers to the Bar Exam 
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MAKKS EWUW HOST 
A MASTEI\ MIXKH 

S/irr ///IS ri’cijir i/iiii/r 11111/ I'lijiin i/itiii’ iiii'ii piii lii's 



If you enjoy parties — except when 
y ou're the host ... if home entertaining 
is all work and no play because you’re 
mixing drinks when you'd rather be 
mixing with your guests . . . cheer up! 
Help is here! Just tear out and .save this 
handy mixing guide. Then use it next 
time you invite the crowd to the house. 
You'll not only be a master of mixing, 
but you'll start to have fun at your own 
parties . . . and be able to pass the bar 
exam at right! 

With this practical guide, you don't 
have to wade through pages of strange 
recipes no one e\er asks for. seeking 
one down-to-earth drink. Merc arc 44 
of the drinks most guests request. You 
do not need to guess how many drinks 
in a fifth. The answer's at your finger- 


tips. plus much other useful informa- 
tion. You’d like to mix a batch in 
advance, so you can mingle? It's easy. 
Quantity recipes and simple-to-follow 
directions arc in the guide. 

"}iow to make 44 favorite party 
tlrinks" is the latest and most complete 
of u series of recipe guides created as a 
service to every host and hostess who 
can't call in the club bartender. Dedi- 
cated to the home bartenders of 
America, it contains easy recipes for all 
kinds of drinks, whiskey, gin. vodka, 
rum. tequila, as well as suggestions for 
using Southern Comfort, These guides, 
containing all the recipes and informa- 
tion you need, have proved so popular 
that 82 million copies have been used 
since their introduction back in 1 958. As 


Bet your guests a drink they can't 

answer 10 of these questions: 

(Answers at teft under coupon): 

1. A iigger equals % 02. □ t or. \ Pfy or. 

2. A f/h/i o/ liquor contains ' 

22 5 or. I 25 6 or. i 28 or. 

3. True or Fa/se When planning a party, 
allow tor two jiggers of liquor per person. 

TRUE FALSE 

4. A "dash" is 1 6 teaspoon 4-6 drops 

a good, vigorous shake of the bottle. 

5. True or False: A Comfort* Manhattan is 
made with sweet (Italian) vermouth. 

TRUE FALSE 

6. True or False' The experienced bartender 

never has to measure. GTRUE HFALSE 

7. for a party of 8. have on hand et least: 

I fifth 2 fifths 3 fifths. 

8. A "standard" highball glass holds: 

5-6 or 8-10 or. 11-12 or. 

9. True or False To frost a glass, you pack it 

with cracked ice. 'TRUE FALSE 

10. A Scarlett O’Hara is made with Southern 
Comfort, time, and which other /utce? 

orange cranberry □ cherry. 

11. True or False Whether you shake or stir 

depends on preference. QTRUE FALSE 

12. True or False A host's place is at the 

bar. mixing drinks. 'TRUE 'FALSE 

13. When a Bartender says "powdered" 

sugar, he means. ' '■ granulated 

finely-granulated □ confectioners' 

14. True or False - Drinks should never be 

m/xed in advance. O TRUE O FALSE 


a result, many a previously misguided 
mi xologist is a more prollcienl host today ! 

Southern Comfort, as millions know, is 
a traditional drink that's winning dramatic 
new popularity. It comes from the gra- 
cious days of the Old South, when men 
had lime for the finer things. One such 
New Orleans man-of-leisure, disturbed by 
the taste of even the jinest whiskies, took 
lime to "smooth his spirits" with some 
rare and delicious ingredients -and 
Southern Comfort was born. The formula 
for this unique and highly versatile liquor 
remains a family secret to this day. We 
think you'll find it as smooth and delight- 
ful as did its creator. Try a bottle today! 


SOUTHERN COMFORT* 



there was a place for a better tire 




and it’s here. New Amoco, 120 Super Tire, American Oil Company thought: How about a 

tire that you could Just put on your car and forget about? A tire far tougher than anybody else's—one that 
would ride like satin and wear like a tank tread. So we got to work and designed such a tire, according to 
what our dealers told us you wanted. We drove it over a tesf track in Texas heat for /tours at a screaming 
220 mph. Didn't even faze it. If you think a tire this great costs more, you're right. Worth it, though. 
Buy a set at your Standard Oil dealer's and nowhere else. You ex pect more from 
Standard-and you g^ it, STANDARD OIL DIVISION AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 


STANDARD 


Try on your 
Zero Ki/ig jacket 
► 

at these fine stores: 

ILLINOIS 

Aurora Alsholer's 

Barrington Phillips Men's Wear 

Champaign.. Kaufman's 

Chicago. Marshall Field & Co, 

Chicago . . For Men 

Danville Jules Straus 

Decalur Sam Loeb 

Deerfield . Country Squire 

Des Plaines.. Robert's 

Elgin ... Danner'S 

Geneva Victor Erday 

Highland Park . Fell Co. 

Highland Park Art Olson 

Hinsdale Squire Shop 

Joliet Al Baskin 

Kankakee Plant Kerger 

LaGrange Stevens Inc. 

Libertyville. Langworthy's 

Normal Hall's 

Oak Park. ... Joel McGregor 

Peoria Howard A. Heller 

St. Charles Charles A. Locke 

Springfield Myers Bros. 

Waukegan Durkin & Durkin 

Winnetka .. Fell Co. 

INDIANA 

Ft. Wayne Golden's 

ft. Wayne Meyers & McCarthy 

Gary The Gantry 

Hammond Jack Fox & Sons 

Indianapolis L. Strauss & Co. 

Muncie Banta's 

IOWA 

Des Moines Herman Kucharo 

Des Moines New Lftica 

Iowa City Brerner's 

Mason City Gildner's 

Spencer... , , Morony's 

Waterloo . Larry's 

KENTUCKY 

Lexington Graves, Cox & Co. 

Louisville Martin's 

MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor Wagner's 

Birmingham.... Higgins & Frank 

Detroit J. L. Hudson Co. 

CastTawas.. Pendleton Shop 

Grand Rapids May's 

Grosse Pointe S. Stem & Co. 

Iron Mountain Colenso's 

Kalamazoo Lew Hubbard 

Lansing H, Kositchek & Bros. 

MINNESOTA 

Alexandria.. Kolsiad's 

Austin Gildner s 

Bramerd . John M, Bye 

Duluth.. McGregor & Soderstrom 

Minneapolis Juster s 

St. Paul.. , . . Cook s 

St. Paul Hagstrum Bros. 

St. Paul Rothschild's 

MISSOURI 

St. Louis Boyd's 

OHIO 

Akron Koch's 

Canton Vicary's 

Cincinnati Vonder-Brink & Baron 

Cleveland Halle Bros. 

Cleveland Higbee Co. 

Cleveland Rogoff Bros. 

Columbus La2arus 

Lima The Leader 

Rocky River . Captains Quarters 

Toledo. H. O. Nichols 

University Heights Brmkman-Cleary 

Upper Arlington..., The Suburban 
Warren. The Gentry Co. 

WISCONSIN 

Appleton Ferron's 

Appleton. Matt Schmidt 

Chippewa Falls. . Boston Clothing House 

Fond du Lac T. E. Ahern 

Green Bay Ferron's 

Hartland .. I. Jacobs & Sons 

Kenosha Chiappetta 

Milwaukee Colony Shops 

Milwaukee . .. Boston Store 

Oconomowoc Snyder's 

Oshkosh T. E. Ahern 

Oshkosh Zimmerman's 

Racine Jacobson's 

. . . and other fine stores, too. 


ZERO KING 


KHAN FAMILY 

think it good for Ptikistan to be cham- 
pion in squash." 

Hashini, who lives alone in [>ctroit 
while his wife and seven children live with 
Azam and his eight children in London, 
was ruminating recently over the special 
qualities of the Khans that make them 
outstanding players. ‘'Azarn is having 
best drop shot." he said. •'Mohibullah 
has biggest variety of shot-making and 
hits hardest bail. A/am has most deter- 
mination to win. Hashini has thinking 
and experience. When opponent likes 
fast game. Hushim 
plays slow; when op- 
ponent likes slow. 

Hashim plays fast. 

Against big man. 

Hashini makes him 
stoop to floor with 
low shots. Against 
tennis player used to 
open tennis court. 

Hashim hits ball all 
the time very close to 
wall. Against Frank 
S e d g m a n . who 
rushes to front wall 
like tennis player 
rushing to net. Ha- 
shim gives plenty of 
lobs. Against player 
wearing glasses, Ha- 
shim gives many 
high shots, which he 
has difficulty seeing 
because of light over- 
head. When Hashim 
leaches, he cm- 
phasizes thinking." 

It is probably significant that in this 
summary Hashim made no mention of 
Roshan, whom some consider the best 
of atl the Khans. In the 1958-59 season 
Roshan oui-Hashimcd Hashim by win- 
ning the British, Pakistan. U.S., Aus- 
tralian and Egyptian opens — and he is 
the only Khan, experts say. to have truly 
mastered the American game. The trou- 
ble is that Roshan stems from the other 
branch of the Khan family. His fore- 
bear was Abdul Majccd's contemporary. 
Said Ali Khan, who played the game 
with a long white beard that in no way 
bothered his kills. Because Hashim and 
Roshan each wish to sec his side of the 
family al the top. a spirited rivalry re- 
sults. Sumciimes it leads to mayhem. 

In 1956, down two games to none in 
the (Inal of the Dunlop Open. Azam, 
who represents Hashim'ssidcofthcclan. 


hii Roshan in the mouth with his rackef. 
knocking out live of Roshan's front 
teeth. Advised to defauil. Roshan. who 
seemed far less distressed than Azam 
over the mishap, took lime out. lost 
two games but won llic fifth for the 
championship. In the finals of the L.S. 
open that year. Roshan, having elimi- 
nated Salaun in ihesemifinai and leading 
Hashim one game to none, was cracked 
in the calf by a murderous smash olT 
Hashini '.s racket. Unable to run, Ro- 
shan coniiimed to play but lost in a rout. 
In the 1956 U.S. open. Roshan got his 
wrist in the way of Azam’s racket twice 
and his right eye 
once. 1 le managed to 
beat Azam, howevei'. 

When the Khans 
play non-Khansthey 
rely on a vast reper- 
toire of strokes — 
drop shots, lobs and 
-SO on. When they 
compete against one 
another, however, 
they generally hit 
straight down-tho- 
wali shots on the 
presumption that it's 
foolish for a Khan 
to try to outfox a 
Khan. They play 
what is called “tight 
squash"— that is. 
they position them- 
selves very close to 
one another, hitting 
the ball over the op- 
ponent’s shoulder or 
around his back or 
from under his legs, 
sometimes stretched over or across him 
like a trellis vine. "When the Khans play 
one another.” a British expert has com- 
mented. "they could be wearing the same 
pair of pants." 

Over the last decade the Khans' influ- 
ence on the style of play- -particularly in 
England — has been tremendous. Their 
emphasis on power, flick shots, half- 
volleys and aggressive volleys rather than 
on pure stroking and careful placements 
has speeded up the game. A major Khan 
theory is to swat the ball back to an op- 
ponent so fast that he cannot gel set for 
his shot. 

The Khans themselves, besides having 
the endurance of Sherpas, arc remark- 
able contortionists who seem able to 
cover remote corners of the court at 
lightning speed and sometimes appc.ir to 
be going in two directions al once. Since 
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Great actiom Jacket, this “Dacron” and cotton! Light, 
rugged, and never a wrinkle. Wash ’n’ wearable, too. 
Wear one—you’O agrees “Dacron” is a man’s best friend! 

( JlTPit ) 

»fT7;g TflNGS S' '.rv?'^»Y 


crMtes (Left) “Spray" with lining o1 100% “Antron" nyton. About S20. (Onter) “Swlssaire" with 
ZERO KING action-knit underarm. About S20. (Right) “Wind Master" with storm collar and yoke. About SIS. 

All in natural, pewter, blue, chamois, ivory, black, black-olive. See oppositei page for nearest store. 


KHAN FAMILY .o 
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ihe American game is a very fast giimc 
anyway, ihcir inlluence has been less over 
here, but many American players and 
coaches have tried to borrow their tricks. 
Noting that Hashim and Mohibullah 
both choke their rackets. Diehl Mateer, 
considered America’s finest player, once 
adopted the style only to find it \^eak- 
ened his shots. Since Hashim and Mohi- 
bullah hit some of the hardest balls in 
squash with their choked grips, their 
technique is apparently another Khan 
secret. 

Squash to the Khans is not a game 
at all. but a sacred family trust. With 
single-minded zeal, they have learned to 
dominate it as no other family has ever 
dominated any sport, and a Khan would 
no more give away a point or a secret to a 
stranger than a Boston Brahmin would 
dip into the family capital. 

Think ahead 

Though never a great tournament 
player himself. Nazrullah Khan is con- 
sidered to be thegreatest of all the Khans 
teaching the game, and is, in a sense, the 
family philosopher. Relaxed and articu- 
late, Nazrullah has made London's Jun- 
ior Carlton Club a mecca for young 
players wishing to absorb his ideas about 
the relationship between squash, geom- 
etry and chess. Nazrullah believes the 
squash player should concentrate on 
two things: the shot being played and 
the tactical position he is trying to build 
up four or five shots hence — but he 
should always be aware that his oppo- 
nent's next shot (like an unforeseen move 
in chess) may destroy the pattern he is 
trying to set up and force him to start 
all over. 

Nazrullah’s explanation of why the 
Khans are so good is that they start to 
play so young that they develop a plte- 
nonicnal sense of anticipation. "They get 
to know by instinct,” he says, "the shot 
their opponent will be forced to make 
nine times out of 10, and, thinking ahead, 
can race for the spot to which it win 
rebound almost before the shot is hit.” 

Not long ago, .Azam Khan was asked 
how long he thought the family would 
dominate squash. His eyes biightened 
as he presumably thought about young 
members of the vast clan in l*eshavvar. 
Karachi and London arriving early at 
squash courts for free, expert instruc- 
tion, consecrating themselves to the 
game the Khans have taken for their 
own, "Maybe forever." he said. end 
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More than 
my heart sank 
when I took 
a logger’s dare! 



Another adventure in one of the 87 larnU uliere Canadian Club is 'The licet In The House" 


1 , “I n«Minic<l I'ri li<‘ a spcelalor during Logging 
(diainpinn Timr in \anoonvrr.” writes Je-rry Han- 
sen, an Aineri<'aii frit-tul of Canadian Chili. "But 
when a lugger ilareil me to joii*!, 1 could cither con- 
fess to cold fe«-l or ri^k an icy hath. I took the clial- 
lengi'. Hc! Jed me to iJie Sookc Biver. teetli-eJiatter- 
ing cold all year. \Vc stepped onto one of four 
fastened logs. Suneune handed me a long, unwieldy 
pole, tijiped will) burlap. My only cliaiu c was tn gel 
in a quick, surprise thrust. 



niRAM WALKER a SONS LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE CANADA 




2 . “We got set. Then a voice yclleil. 
6‘o.' The logger came on. sure-footed as 
a Cheshire cat — ami grinning just as 
wide. I hefted my weapon awkwardly. 
Tlien he feinted with his shoulder. Au- 
tomatically. I leaned back. He hamlled 
his pole like a cue slick as he lunged. 




crouched, then sent his pole at my shnijldpr with 
a marksman’s amirary. .My fret shut out— a 
split second later i was up to my niirk in icy 
waters! Shivering. I scramlileil haek to the log. 
to the laughter of the audience. The whole con- 
lest look no longer than .30 sccondii. 


“I chaiigetl clothes and wc went to tlic Snoke Harlioiir House where we Intistcd with 
our favorite whisky , . . Canadian Chih." Wliy this wliisky's universal jMipularily? No other 
whisky in the world rewards yon with such distinctive flavor— hecanse no other whisky tastes 
quite like Canadian Ciiili. World’s lightest wliisky. too . . , you can stay with it all evening 
long — in sliorl ones before dinner, in tall ones after. Try (!jna<lian Club tonight. 


6 years old • Imported In bottle frorn Canada 

RiFNnrn niHimik whirkv . ra r rrhof . lUPORrm hy hiriu wi efr ihportfsk imc fiftroit uinHintN 




Bigger inside. 


Inside, the Volkswogen Station Wagon 
looks bigger than conventional wogons. 

It is. 

Outside, it looks smaller. 

It is. 

Would you mind repeoting that? 


One lody explained it very simply. 

“It has no front in the front," she said. 
"And no back in the back." 

Which is one way of saying that you 
can't find ony wasted Space- 

Nothing hangs overboard onywhere. 


No hood. 

No rear deck. 

So even a tiny parking spot can hold a 
wagon big enough for the kids to stand up 
and wolk around in. 

Or a playpen to be opened in. 



Smaller ouiside. 


Without playpens, 8 odults fit nicely, 
(The number of kids that fit hos never 
really been settled.) 

If you're big on sunshine and fresh air, 
the VW's sun-roof will interest you. 

It slides way, ’way bock and stirs up a 


cool breeze. 

(Other wagons don’t seem to have sun- 
roofs. Funny thing.) 

Skiers will oppreciate the rear engine's 
terrific traction. 

Millionoires may not core, but the VW's 


gas econonTy is really something. (About 
25 m.p.g., give or take o mile or two.) 

Above all, you'll find that the 
VW Stotion VVogon is just ploin 
fun to drive. 

It hondles like a sports bus. 
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Edward Plunkcc Taylor has mixed beer, the Bahamas and horses into a 

MILLIONAIRE’S BREW 

bv Robert Boyle 


A t first glance. Edward Plunket Tay- 
L lor. a 61 -year-old Canadian indus* 
irialisi and sportsman, would seem the 
perfect type to play the villain in the film 
version of an Eric Ambler thriller. A big. 
balding man with a Sydney Greenstreet 
chuckle. Taylor has a thick portfolio of 
international holdings ranging from tim- 
ber to tractors. To make the rounds of 
his empire, he flies a quarter of a million 
miles a year, much of it in his own turbo- 
prop Vickers Viscount. It is easy to visu- 
alize Taylor, as played by Greenstreet. 
pressing a button (closcup of a well- 
manicured hand) and barking, "Europe 
marches tonight!" Toward the end of the 
film the hero, played by Cary Grant, 
would trap Taylor in the Tyrol and ex- 
claim with proper amazement, "So yoii'i e 
Mr. Big!" 

Taylor, pointing his pipe (really a pis- 
tol) at Grant: "Very clever of you, sir. 
Ho, ho. ho!" (Sound of shots, fadeout, 
start of chase sequence in funicular.) 

Alas, life only imitates art up to a 
point, and "Eddie" TayJoris no .such vil- 
lain at all. He is a tycoon, all right, but 


his fortune rests on a base of beer, not 
bullets. Instead of Europe marching. Can- 
ada burps. Thanks to Taylor. Canada 
also bets; he is the Dominion's leading 
patron of Thoroughbred racing. In fact, 
he is the Dominion's leading anything 
when it comes to the turf, hor instance, 
in 1960 he was the leading breeder of 
winners in all North America. Not all 
the winners raced in the turquoise and 
gold colors of Windfields Farm. Taylor’s 
stable: he likes to share his bounty. Each 
September he holds a private sale of all 
the yearlings bred on his stud farm near 
Oshawa, Ontario. Previous buyers get 
first crack, and they can buy any year- 
lings they wish as long as they meet Tay- 
lor's price tag. There is no haggling. All 
sales arc take it or leave it. After a stipu- 
lated number of the yearlings have been 
sold. Taylor halts the sale and keeps the 
leavings. He docs quite well with them. 
Four years ago no buyer wanted Vic- 
toria Park, priced at S12.500. Taylor kept 
him. and before the colt was retired to 
O.shaua last year he had lini.shed third in 
the Kentucky Derby, won the (.Jueen's 


Plate (Canada's own version of the Der- 
by) and S250.076 in purses, the aillime 
record for a Canadian horse. Taylor was 
pleased by Victoria Park's performance 
but not particularly surprised. Horses 
bred by him have won 10 of the last 13 
Queen's Plate races. The winner last 
June was the Taylor-bred Blue Light, 
owned by Colonel K. R. Marshall, the 
chairman of The Jockey Club. Ltd. The 
victory was worth S46.620 but, more im- 
portant, it was the colonel's first Plate 
win in 50 years of trying. He had paid 
Taylor only S7.500 for Blue Light in the 
1959 yearling sale. 

If Eddie Taylor had never had success 
in breeding or racing horses, he would 
still be the most important man inCana- 
dian turf circles, for one very good rea- 
son. He is the president of The Jockey 
Club. Ltd. Ten years ago, when Ontario 
racing was strictly bush league, the prov- 
ince had seven tracks, all third-rate, that 
scrambled for the choice dates. By the 
time they had finished carving up the 
calendar, not one could make money. As 
a result, the purses were miserable, the 

o’ltiimied 


John G. Z.ra-i«:n.on 

Ta>lor’s big momcni conics as lie escorts Queen Lli/abcili 11 to the winner’s circle at 
Woodbine for presentation after the 1959 Queen’s Plate. H is horse had just won the race. 
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quality of racing poor and the public fed 
up. Taylor swooped down upon the 
tracks, killed off five, rebuilt two and 
erected a new Woodbine for S13 million. 

One of the tracks that Taylor bought 
and rebuilt was fort Trie, purchased 
from John Celia of St. Louis. "Taylor 
has an abnormally keen mind that gets 
rtght to the heart of things in seconds.” 
Celia says. "He has an enormous amount 
of drive. 

"I remember I was sitting at home on 
a Saturday night when the phone rang. 
It was Taylor calling from Toronto. He 
said. ’You don't know me. but I'd like 
to buy your racetrack at Kort Erie. How 
much do you want?' I named a figure, 
and he said, 'That's a little more than 
I anticipated, but I think we can meet 
it. Mr. Celia, have your lawyer in my 
office Monday morning.' The deal was 
made in three minutes over the phone. 
I never met the man until six months 
later." 

Each of the three tracks now has a 
long and prolitabic season, patrons can 
watch in comfort and horsemen are de- 
lighted with the increased purses. Taylor 
expects the new Woodbine, which now 
attracts a peak crowd of 30,000, to puli 
in 75,000 to 100.000 in 10 or IS years' 
time. As one knowing U.S. horseman 


recently remarked. Taylor is “the great- 
est single force in any country's racing 
since Admiral Rous." The admiral, it 
may be recalled, controlled the British 
Jockey Club for most of the 19th cen- 
tury and instituted the weight-for-age 
handicap scale used today. 

Besides his interest in racing. Taylor 
is a major figure in developing the resort 
possibilities of the Bahamas. He bought 
a 4.000-acre chunk of New Providence 
island, and there he has built the larg- 
est private yacht harbor in the world for 
the residential colony of Lyford Cay. one 
of the most lavish vacation communities 
anywhere. 

In every field Taylor operates in an 
unusual fashion. When at home in To- 
ronto. he disdains a downtown office 
and works instead in the gatehouse of 
his 600-acrc estate, Windfietds Farm, 
where his horses are kept in training. 
After breakfast and a brisk horseback 
ride, he spends the morning receiving re- 
ports from five key aides assigned to 
look after his business interests, horses 
and Lyford Cay. A reticent man. he 
modestly uses the editorial "wc" instead 
of "I" in conversation to play down his 
power and influence, and he docs his best 
to avoid the press, most of which he 
privately detests because it has attacked 


him as a monopolist. "My friends say 
that the press doesn't 'get' me,” Taylor 
recently remarked. "They're right. The 
press doesn't.'* 

Taylor's knack of turning a dollar 
may derive from a formative teen-age 
year he spent living with his maternal 
grandfather, Charles Magee, a small- 
time wheeler dealer w ho dabbled in Otta- 
wa beer and real estate. During this peri- 
od Taylor picked up the habit of study- 
ing the agate type in the financial pages 
each morning. After a year of schooling 
in England, where he accompanied his 
father. Colonel Plunkct Taylor, during 
World War I. he enrolled at McGill 
University in Montreal to study me- 
chanical engineering. He helped put 
himself through by inventing a toaster, 
but by the time he received his B.S. in 
1922 he had decided to pass up en- 
gineering in favor of finance. 

Though he hud no money of his own. 
Taylor did have ideas, He returned to 
Ottawa, where he got backing for a mc- 
tered-cab company, the first in the city, 
and a suburban bus line. When the go- 
ing got tough, Taylor served as a relief 
driver. He sold out both interests at a 
profit and Joined his father in working 
for a firm of irwcsimenl bankers. 

Taylor did so well that he skipt^ed 



Usually cool and colleclcd. Taylor jumps up as the horses hit ihc wire in a dose race al Woodbine last summer. It is 
horse lost. Ai righl. Mrs. Taylor, the former Winifred Duguid, whom he married in l‘>27, remains calm and seated. 
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The greatest year of a great career. Bobby Jones made 
his monumental "grand slam," winning the U. S. and 
British Opens, plus the National and British Amateurs. 



Were you born in 1930? 

You’re at a good age to take advantage of Hevi England Lite’s cash-value Insurance. Here’s proot. 


The world has been moving fast, 
hasn't it? Suddenly, you find yourself 
well along into your thirties. 

If you're like most men your age, 
you’re more concerned than ever about 
providing financial protection for your 
young family, plus a financial cushion 
for your future. 

Cash-value life insurance by New Eng- 
land Life can help provide both. And one 
of its greatest advantages is that you can 
end up taking out more than you put in. 

Say you buy a $15,000 policy. Your 


family gets that full amount of protection. 
But that's not all. Let's assume you leave 
your dividends on deposit through the 
years. (Just for illustration here, we’ll 
apply our new, increased dividend scale, 
keeping in mind that these scales neces- 
sarily change from time to time.) 

The cash value of your New England 
Life policy at age 65 is $15,508. Your 
premium payments, however, total only 
$10,628. This means that all the dollars 
you put in and $4, 880 more can be yours 
to use at retirement. 


For 1930 or any other year, we’ll mail 
more details about cash-value life insur- 
ance. Write Dept. IS, 501 Boylslon St., 
Boston 17. Better still, talk with one of 
our agents. Now — before you're 33. 

New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. : Founder of mutual life insurance in 
America. Individual and group life 
insurance, annuities and pensions, 
group health coverages. 
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H. P. ’PAY LOR 

righl over his father's head and into the 
inain oirice in Toronto. There he pros- 
pered to such an extent that he hecatne 
a partner at the age ot 27. Taylor v.as 
then making at least SI.OOO for each 
year of his life, fuifilling a pledge he had 
made to him.solf when he left McGill. 
E%cn so. he was restless. He vsas doing 
what a host of other successful men had 
done and he found it wasn’t e.xciting. 
The impulse to do something creative, 
to engineer something new'. as he had 
done in a small way with the toaster at 
McGill, won out. He took a leave of ab- 
sence from the (Irm to oversee one of his 
grandfather's small holdings, Brading 
Breweries, l.td. 

T his was hardly a great opportunity. 

The company was sinking fast in its 
own suds. Canada had scores of other 
small breweries, most of them on the way 
to bankruptcy: and among them all, they 
poured hundreds of brand.s into a shrink- 
ing market. No one could make a dime: 
prohibition in the U.S. and restrictive 
laws at home had all but made Canada 
dry. A believer in bigness. Taylor took the 
course he was later to pursue w ith On- 
tario’s seven rickety racetracks; he began 
borrowing to buy up competitors. He 
merged the companies into a giant of his 
ow n creation, the Brew ing Corp. of Can- 
ada, later changing the name to Canadi- 
an Breweries. Ltd. Ever sensitive to mo- 
nopoly charges. Taylor thought the name 
had “more -soul.” 

It was touch and go during the early 
years. Canadian bankers looked askance 
at Taylor's big but weak giant, and he 
had to gel backing from abroad. The 
turning point came in 1934, when On- 
tario legalized taverns. Today Canadian 
Breweries is the largest beer company 
in the world, and Taylor's influence has 
spread south of the border with Car- 
ling's, a subsidiary he picked up in the 
Depicssion for a S600.000 muilgagc. 
Carling's now ranks fifth in sales by U.S. 
breweries (behind Anheuscr-Bu.sch. 
Schlitz, Pabstand FalstafT). 

At present Taylor is trying to get a 
good grip on the British market. The 
brewing industry there is in the same 
chaotic state that existed in Canada dur- 
ing the '30s. Amalgamation, to use Tay- 
lor’s favorite word, must come, and he 
wants to be the amalgamator. 1 le stands 
a good chance, too. if only because the 
taste of British pubgoers is turning away 


from black, bitter ale to the light and 
brighter lager favored in the U.S. and 
Canada. 

A segment of the British press has 
been hostile to Taylor. One reporiei 
wrote that Taylor was “the big bad 
bogeyman of the brewing business” who 
lacked the sense and grace to "realize 
that you can do many things to an 
Englishman — raise his taxes, heft shop 
prices, even steal his wife- just so long 
as you don’t interfere with his beer,” 
Such a story only increases Taylor's 
contempt for what he calls the “gutter 
press.” Curiously. Taylor doesn't seem 
to mind that his son. Charles. 27. is a 
free-lance journalist in Lortdon. In fact, 
he and his wife. Winifred, listen to an 
occasional morning broadcast Charles 
does from there for the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporal ion. “Wc can tell wheth- 
er he has a cold." Taylor says, always 
the practical businessman, 

During World War II, Taylor served 
as the dollar-a-year chief of the British 
purchasing mission in Washington. His 
career was uneventful save for a Decem- 
ber torpedoing off Iceland early in the 
war while on the way to consult with 
Lord Beaverbrook, Churchill's Minister 
of Supply. Taylor survived the dunking 
by donning an Abcrcombic & Eitch 
duck-hunting suit that he had bought 
to meet just such an emergency and. 
except for the fact that the damn zipper 
snagged, he passed a comfortable 12 
hours adrift in a lifeboat before being 
rescued by a passing freighter. 

The war over. Taylor returned to To- 
ronto. his mind on bigger things than 
beer. With three partners, he set up the 
Argus Corporation. Ltd., a holding com- 
pany, and as part of his contribution 
tossed In Canadian Breweries. Besides 
the breweries. Argus has a major voice 
in the control of five of Canada's biggest 
companies. Last year those six did S1.6 
billion worth of business, roughly 4^”, 
of Canada's gross national product. 

With Argus launched. Taylor turned 
to racing, which he had entered in a 
minor way as an owner in the middle 
’30s. He bought 1,200 acres of land 20 
minutes from downtown Toronto, set 
half of it aside for his home and training 
farm and peeled off the remainder grad- 
ually at prices up to a very profitable 
525,000 an acre. Taylor modestly ex- 
plains this tidy coup now by saying that 
he had foreseen that the suburbs would 
expand in the direction of his farm. The 

onllnue,/ 
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E. P. TAYLOR 

fact is, Taylor practically made Toronto 
grow in that direction by building Don 
Mills, a community of 25.000, between 
the city and the farm. 

At the same time Taylor was acquir- 
ing land for a breeding farm in Oshawa. 
Some 35 miles from Toronto. Oshawa 
is a bit too far away to become a suburb. 
The farm now totals 1.700 acres and. 
despite the name (National Stud Farm), 
it belongs to Taylor, not to Canada. (Of 
course, there are those who argue Taylor 
owns Canada.) .About half of the 175 
head of horses at Oshawa arc his: the 
rest belong to smaller breeders who lack 
adequate facilities. 

"We can raise horses as good as any 
country in the world.” says Gil Darling- 
ton. the manager of the farm and one 
of Taylor's key aides. “It's the raising 
of the horse that counts. You can breed 
a SIO.OOO stud to a good mare, and if 
you don’t raise the foal right, you don't 
get a good racehorse. You can take a 
stud here that stands for only 51,000, 
breed him to the same mare, raise the 
foal properly and get a better racehorse.” 
Even now, Victoria Park's sire. Chop 
Chop, stands for only 51,500. 


T he high point in Taylor's turf career 
thus far came in 1959 when he es- 
corted Queen Elizabeth to Woodbine 
for the l(K)th running of the Plate. .After 
the race, in which Taylor had entered 
New Providence, a 6-to- 1 shot, he escort- 
ed the Queen across a red carpet to the 
infield, where he momentarily changed 
roles from president of The Jockey 
Club to the owner of the winner. New 
Providence had scored a 1 '/i-letigth vic- 
tory. After accepting the Queen's con- 
gratulations and the traditional leather 
purse containing 50 gold guineas, Taylor 
again became president of The Jockey 
Club and, to the cheers of the crowd, 
proudly escorted the Queen back to the 
royal box. 

Taylor's Bahamian venture at l.yford 
Cay promises to be every bit as success- 
ful as his racing career. He first became 
interested while on vacation in Nassau 
in the early '50s. A group of local busi- 
nessmen had their eyes on the area, and 
they wanted Taylor to come in with 



time there I realized the possibilities. 

I .said I would do it if they would sell 
out to me. It was not suitable for part- 
nership in view of the long-range devel- 
opment I had in mind. I had a five-year 
plan, and sve started work in November 
of 1956." 

The S2 million golf course and the S3 
million golf clubhouse came first. Much 
of the land under both was marshy, rich 
black soil. Bulldozers scooped it out and 
stockpiled it near by, Engineers blasted 
out a huge section of a spiny coral ridge 
south of the proposed course and used 
that for fill. The marshy soil was then 
spread on top. and the result was beau- 
tiful fairways. The residential clubhouse, 
salmon-pink Bahamian Colonial, has 
50 guest rooms, each with a view of the 
sea. The cuisine is French and is, Tay- 
lor's brochure boasts, "greatly praised 
by guests." In addition to both club- 
houses and the golf course. Lyford Cay 
now has a servants' building where ac- 
commodations can be had for one’s 
chauffeur, valet and or personal maid. 
There is also a shopping center, a bank, 
an antique shop, a laundry, an elemen- 
tary school, a shrub nursery growing all 
sorts of rare tropical flora, a skeet range, 
tennis courts, 70 windmills pumping wa- 
ter from 420 wells, 500 building lots, a 
company of private guards and a Church 
of England chapel donated by Taylor 
himself. The fishing is superb (there is 
no off season in the Bahamas), and gold- 
en beaches gird the cay. For year-round 
residents, Lyford Cay also offers the al- 
lure of no income tax. 

The 15-acre yacht harbor has been 
completed, and 50 yachts have visited 
there this season. Membership fees are 
low (the initiation fee is only 5560), 
but the price of building lots is high, 
up to S70.000. .Although a member is 
not required to buy a lot and build, 
many do. At present there are slight- 
ly more than 600 members. They in- 
clude Henry Ford II. CBS Board Chair- 
man William Palcy, New York Yankee 
Dan Topping and the Earl of 


Taylor, as usual, expects to turn a 
profit on the venture. When all the lots 
are sold, he will still own the utilities. 
Moreover, he has developed only 1.000 
acres, and he has another 3,000 adjoin- 
ing to play with. "I like everything I do.” 
he says. "I don't do anything I don't 
like.” Eddie Taylor has tittle reason to 
fed otherwise. end 
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BRIDGE / C/7a/-/es Goren 


Card cruise 
and 

seminar 
in one 


A slow boat in sunny waters and 
duplicate all day — truly heaven 
for the dedicated bridge player 

There is scareclv a place in the vsorki 
* sshere abitilv lo play a lair ganie of 
bridge uon't scr\e as all ihe introduc- 
lior you need to the society of your 
peers. \Se all like to be vsith people uho 
share our interests; hence, with some 
350 bridge players forming the \ast ma- 
jority of the passenger list aboard the 
-S.S. Aildiiiic. the first " fravel-with- 
Goreif cruise was bound to be a suc- 
cess— at least for the bridge players. In 
fact, by the time the ship returned lo 
New \'ork on Match 16 it carried more 
players than when we set sail, for many 
of the nonplayers took the opportunity 
to attend the Icelures gnen by my rellow 
experts and me on the cruise staff. 

lhat stair, by the way. was good 
enougli to form a team that would hate 
been a seeded entry in any national 
championship, for ! was seconded by my 
faxontc pailiier. Helen Sobol, as well 
as 1 la I old Ogust .ind A. M itehell Barnes. 
It was somewhat of a surprise, ihore- 
I'ore. that when we played a challenge 
match in C‘iirai;ao against the champi- 
ons of the Neilicrlands .Antilles, the first 
half ended in an exact tie. each team 
Inning scored 21 International Match 
Points. In the second half, howexer. our 
greater intcrnalionul experience made 
Itself fell, and ue won by a score of 
76 34. thanks in part lo Ogust's play 
on the deal shown at right. 

According to the book. North should 
pass the opening spade bid. but he elected 
to keep the bidding open in deference 


to piirtner's Iburth-hiind posilion in the 
iuictkin. Once he hid. there was no veay 
to get off the hook below game. 

East won the first trick with the ace 
of spades and. for his return lead, made 
the costly choice of a low diantond. 
Ogusl won with the queen, cashed the 
heart ace an J trumped a Iteart in dummy. 
That pul the lead in dummy and en- 
abled him to repciit the successful dia- 
mond lincsse. N.;\t declarer cashed his 
minor suit aces and exited with the heart 
jack, won by West's queen. 

West tried to get out of the box that 
was closing in around him by leading 


Svillh-r .\Ule 
I aliieriihh 
Wi-M tU-uU-r 


NOIfl H 
4 Q 3 

V 6 

♦ 10 K 4 3 
4 II) 'J S 5 2 


WKST 
4 •> 10 9 7 4 
V Q H 3 
♦ 9 7 6 
4 K 7 


KAST 

4 A 

4 K 9 4 2 

♦ K 5 2 
4 J 6 4 3 


sot TH 
4 K 6 5 2 
4 A J to 7 
♦ A 0 J 

4 A 

WKST NORTH KA.ST 

tBfirnilt (florwv) iC-w/Jff) 

I’A.SS PASS PASS 

PASS 1 S.T. PASS 

PA.SS :i 4 PASS 

PA.SS PASS PASS 


.SOUTH 

tOmisii 


Opening lead: jack of spades 


the spade 1 0, but Ogusl ducked the trick. 
West used up his last escape card when 
he led the club king. South ruffed and 
nailed up the box by leading the heart 
10. Not Only did West ha\e to trump his 
partner's trick, but he had to concede the 
last two trump tricks to Ogiist's king- 
X and the contract went down only 
one trick. 

At the other table, where Helen Sobel 
was East and I was West, North also 
elected to keep the bidding open and 
chose to do so with a hid of two clubs. 
South jumped to three no trump. Against 
the same opening lead of the spade jack, 
he played dummy's queen. Helen won 
with the ace and shifted to a heart. 1 got 
the heart queen and played the 10 of 
spades to drive out the king. 

After that, deefarer had to operate 
entirely from his own hand and wound 
up going down three tricks. The gain of 
100 points on the net result at the two 
tables was worth 3 International Match 
Points to the floating Americans. end 



WHEREVER YOU GO, 

always have the best engine 
life presener — Quaker State 

Take a tip from the thousands of pleie engine protection in aJ] kinds 
motorists who have already discov- of weaclicr, wherever you drive. It’s 
cred that Quaker State is the 
best engine life preserver. Tliis 
ycars-ahead, 100% pure Penn- 
sylvania Grade Motor Oil keeps 
your car on the road, out of the 
repair shop — gives you coni- 



thc finest motor oil your money 
can buy. Remember, insist on 
Quaker Slate, the best engine 
life preserver. ‘osoec. i962 
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MOTOR SPORts /Kenneth Rudeen 


Lightning failed to 
strike Ferrari 

Though many fell by Sebring's wayside, two of the great Italian 
cars stayed the course to win an unprecedented one-two victory 


UNCHALLENGED 
TOURNAMENT 
LEADER 
FOR THE 
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ACUSHNET GOLF BALLS 

SOLO THRU GOLF COURSE PRO SHOPS ONLV 
REMEMBER: NO ONE IS PAID TO PLAY TITLEIST 


A S baseball has its Yankee haters, 
auto racing counts fans who are not 
partial to the mighty Ferrari cars. Those 
who love to loathe have in common a 
desire to see the high and lordly reduced 
a notch or two, and for a time last Satur- 
day during the rousing 12-hour en- 
durance race at Sebring in the Florida 
midlands it looked as though Providence 
had taken sides against the world- 
famous Italian factory, builder of the 
championship sports and Grand Prix 
cars last year and a mighty good bet to 
repeat in 1962. 

In fantastic succession, through Se- 
bring's long hours of bright, balmy sun- 
shine and on into the starlit evening, 
Ferrari after Ferrari sickened mechani- 
cally or suffered some other setback. In 
the last two hours just a pair of topflight 
contenders for major prizes remained. 
But, despite warm pleas from the disaf- 
fected, lightning did not strike these 
cars, and first across the finish line was 
the long-nosed red racer of Sweden's 
bearded driver, Joakim Bonnier, and 
Italian-born Lucien Bianchi, who sports 
a mustache. All ia all they traveled 1 .07 1 
miles at an average speed of 89.142 mpb. 

The car-babying touch 

Ten laps behind but still ahead of any 
other contenders came the elegant, gray 
Grand Touring Ferrari co-driven by 
America’s world champion. Phil Hill, 
and his longtime sports car sidekick, 
Olivier Gendebicn, the suave and court- 
ly Belgian. Men who make their own 
lightning and shave their faces clean. 
Hill and Gendebien are the reigning 


masters of the light, car-babying touch; 
they had each won the Sebring race three 
times before. 

The overall victory of Bonnier and 
Bianchi added, of course, to the great 
stature of shrewd old Enzo Ferrari as a 
builder of racing cars. This year, how- 
ever. the remarkably high GT finish of 
Hill and Gendebien gave him something 
of greater value. Under the new rules of 
the Federation Internationale de I'Auto- 
mobile it was the Grand Touring car, 
not the prototype sports racer, that won 
points toward the manufacturers' world 
championship. 

Thus the Hill-Gendebien triumph 
was the more important one on paper, 
but there was no question where the 
greater drama lay. The fact is, the public 
prefers sports racers with the driver plain- 
ly visible, not obscured by a roof, and 
with a fuW-Wooded exhaust Toar rather 
than GT's muted thunder. And on Sat- 
urday, when the 65 cars lined up for Se- 
bring's Lc Mans start, the situation was 
dramatic indeed. Two new rear-engined 
V-12 sports racers from the works of 
Ferrari's urchrival, Mascrati, and a Brit- 
ish Cooper with a rear-mounted four- 
cylinder Maserati engine were ready to 
do battle with six violent Ferrari proto- 
types. This was the kind of high-blooded 
scrap the public came to see. 

► America's Walt Hansgen and Dick 
Thompson manned one new Maserati, 
entered by the Connecticut sportsman 
Briggs Cunningham. An Italian pair. Ni- 
no Vaccarella and Carlo Abate, took 
the other. The Cooper-Maserati, also 
Cunningham’s, was given to America's 

continued 
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wonderful world of 
color is yours 
on new 

Kodaehrome 11 
Film ! 

All the color in the world— 
from the gaudy brilliance of 
a macaw’s plumage to the 
quiet hues of a snow-veiled 
cathedral— is yours for the 
taking with new Kodaehrome II 
film. For 27 years Kodaehrome 
film has set the world's 
standard of excellence in color 
for both slides and movies. Now 
this great film is even finer 
than ever. And it is 2^ times 
as fast. This means you can 
capture fleeting moments, swift 
action, priceless expressio7is . . . 
or take remarkable pictures 
even in shade or in fading 
light. T)‘y Kodaehrome II film 
soon. You’ll find the color slides 
and movies you show on your 
screen are even more 
beautifully true to life! 
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MOTOR SPORTS < 


Roger Pciiskc anil Ncu Zealand's fine 
(irand'Pnv driver Bruee Mcl-aren. 

The rerniri assets were decidedly 
sounder. Bonnier had tried out one of 
the Mascratis and admired its great 
speed, but elected in the end to put his 
faith in the Ferrari's proved slaying pow- 
er. Britain’s Stirling Moss and Scotland's 
Innes Ireland drove an identical V-12; 
they had first been assigned a rcar-cn- 
gined Ferrari -one with the hrm's new 
V-K engine but rcieeted it as unproved. 
The hard-charging Rodrigue/ kids from 
Mexico, Ricardo. 20 (SI. March 26). and 
Pedro. 22. drew a rear-engined V-6; the 
American Boh Grossman and Allen 
Connell a froiit-cngincd V'6: the .'\nieri- 
can youngsters Peter Ryan and John F ulp. 
both 21. the new V-{(, Finall). there was 
the older \'-l2 of the rugged George 
Constantine, stout, grav-haired but still 
a Icadfoot at age 4.V 

Among the other sports racers adding 
to Sehring's color were two homebred 
Chaparrals, Corvette-powered and built 
by Texas' Jim Hall, reduced in displace- 
mc/il from si.v lo four lircrx lo /)! Schrutg 
requirements. While lhc> were a treat 
to American eyes, running in the top 
10 early in the race, they could not chal- 
lenge the top Italian ears. Both Chap- 
arrals sidfered mechanical trouble, but 
in the end one of them (inished hand- 
somclv in sixth place. Nor did the seven 
American Corvettes in the field have a 
prayer against the all-conquering Fer- 
rari GTs. 

Go-gp-go from Mexico 

The race evolved into three main 
phases. The first belonged to the go-go- 
go Rodrigue/ bovs. For five glorious 
hours Pedro and Ricardo were out in 
front more often than not. putting on 
a spirited show perhaps loo spirited 
for an endurance grind. Moss and Ire- 
land in their Ferrari took the lead from 
time to time, and McLaren and Penske 
in their Maserati-powered Cooper ap- 
peared to be successfully working a 
strategy that aimed at jumping way out 
ahead by taking fewer refueling stops 
than the Ferraris, The theory was sound: 
the trouble was that the Cooper-Masc- 
rali .spent ruinous amounts of time hav- 
ing brakes and generator repaired when 
it did come into the pits. It ultimately 
finished a remarkable fifth despite all 
the lime lost, which bespeaks superb 
driving. 

The first Ferrari to be stricken, in 
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this Rodrigucz-doniinaicd phase, was 
Cieorge Constantine's veteran V-12— it 
broke an axle. The new V-12 Maseratis — 
as brittle as Bonnier feared they might be 
— bowed out. too. Then the Ryan-Fulp 
Ferrari ran out of fuel on the course 
and went hopelessly behind. .And in 
midafternoon, when Pedro was driving, 
the engine in the Rodriguez Ferrari sud- 
denly seized up. The valiant Pedro tried 
pushing it for 1,000 yards or so. but it 
was a hopeless case. 

That ended phase one of the race; 
there were now three Ferrans left, with 
Moss and Ireland commandingly m 
the lead in one of them. Bonnier and 
Bianehi, who had been tooling along 
quietly ail day up close to the leaders, 
were a mere two laps behind in .second 
place in theirs. .And Ricardo and Pedro, 
as ready to race as ever, look over the 
third-place Grossman-Connell Ferrari— 
only to have the hard-worked engine 
in that car blow two hours before the 
race's end. 

A flap with the stewards 

1-ike two red Indians left of the orig- 
inal six. the Moss-lreland and Boiinicr- 
Bianchi Ferraris sped along — until 
Moss's finest chance to triumph at Sc- 
bringsince his 1954\iclor> (in an Italian 
OSCA) evaporated in a rancorous (lap 
with the pit stewards. The race was in its 
eighth hour when it was definitely estab- 
lished that an inexperienced mechanic 
had refueled the car illegally during a 
stop made merely to have the brakes ad- 
justed. Sebring's rules stipulate 20 laps 
between refueling, and the stewards 
stuck to them. That left Bonnier and 
Bianchi with nearly five hours to go and 
clear sailing, but they still had to sweat 
out a clutch that htid been slipping since 
the very first lap. "1 never thought." said 
Bonnier afterward, as well-wishers milled 
around him. "lluil we'd make it." 

Hill and Gendcbicn. although they 
appeared to be floating along with not a 
problem in the world as they moved 
toward their GT victory, actually were 
sweating, loo. The legs of their bucket 
scat had snapped in the third hour, and 
from then on they skimmed through by 
cinching extra light a shoulder harness 
that kept the scat precariously in place. 

"It was nothing." said Gcndebien as 
he sauiuered toward the finish to watch 
Hill soft-shoe the good, brave GT car 
home. "The way wc were driving, we 
could go for another 12 hours." end 
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Watch, learn 
and punch 
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Foliowing ihroiigli on punched shoi l-iroii \hot. Nick- 
Itius’ hands do not rollover hm move out toward target. 


When you arc in the fortunate position of being able to watch 
an opponent hit to the green first, whether in match or stroke 
play, be alert to take full advantage of the opportunity. Try to 
determine what club he is using, observe the llight of the ball 
and what happens IQ it when it lands. It w'as just such close 
attention to Charlie Coe's approach shot to the very last green 
that helped me win the 1959 National Amateur at Broadmoor. 
On the 36th hole of our final-round match both Charlie and I 
had driven perfectly. I was si.x feet ahead of him. however, so 
it was up to him to hit first. Using an eight-iron. Charlie hit 
what appeared to be an excellent shot right at the pin. placed 
at the rear of the green. But the ball didn't take well on the 
unexpectedly hard green, and it bounded over the back edge. I 
actually had an eight-iron in my hand too before 1 saw how 
hard the green was. I put it away and switched to a nine-iron. 
With this club I hit a low punch shot, playing the ball to land 
on the front of the green and roll to the back. It did exactly 
that, stopping eight feet from the cup, To play this punch-and- 
run shot correctly the ball should be positioned back near the 
right foot. The face of the blade should he square to the target 
and kept that way as much as possible throughout the swing. 
At impact the hands do not roll over but lead the club through 
and out toward the target. Charlie hit a beautifully delicate lit- 
tle pitch back that almost went into the cup. but I then proceed- 
ed to hole my eight-footer and win the championship. If I had 
been first to hit to the green, or had not paid such close attention 
to Charlie's shot, the result probably would have been different. 
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MaiZitle 
a,xid 
Ma.ris 
ill tlie 
Movies 


by 

ROBERT 

CREi\.MER 


sphere’s this little 
^ kid. see. and 
he's crazy about Mickey Mantle 
and Roger Maris. He and his fa- 
ther his mother is dead live on 
this boat in Florida. But they used 
to live in New York, and so one 
day in the Little League the kid 
boasts that he knows Mantle and 
Maris, and he says that he'll get 
them to come to the Little League 
banquet they're about to have. 
Now he's in the soup, because 
he's lying, see? He really doesn't 
know Mantle and Maris at ail. So 


Aniiiscil Anor Mtiiille gt instil hi\ lici kh is us 
bfonU il Guy Dt t Russo puts on his uuikeup. 


sy 


^a,xitle & Maris .■«,unu<-j 


ihc kid runs av\ay and goes down to the 
Now ^■ork Yankees' spring training camp 
in f-'ort Lauderdale and he manages to 
meet Mantle and Maris and he explains 
what happened and he asks them to get 
him off the hook, lint they tell him, no, 
they won't come to the banquet Isecause 


Babe Ruth in The Bube Conies Home, 
Lou Gehrig in Ruwhiile. Jack Dempsey 
in Memha/fiifi Mcuhiess. True, the plot 
has a familiar ring: kid gets in trouble, 
kid runs away, kid is befriended by gruff 
but kindly hero who solves his problem, 
kid ends up smiling w ith happiness as his 


appearance, designed to draw the crowds 
while the celebrity is still of red-hot in- 
terest to the public. Tom Naud. the 
dark-visaged, good-looking. 35-year-oId 
producer of the film, says the idea came 
to him last summer, "hverv headline 
you saw said M & M," he said in I'ort 



Lillie Leaguers who uppeor in the film jam arouml a slightly (lounled Montle (left) ami Mar. 


he has told a lie. So then the kid goes 
back home and bravely admits that he 
lied, and then Roger and .Mickey invite 
the whole damn Little League down to 
Lauderdale to watch spring training and 
everything comes out O.K. Oh, it ought 
to make a hell of a pic tine, a leal giabbci . 

Safe at starring Mickey Mantle 

and Roger Niaris. is a Naud-Hamiiburg 
production (their first), a Columbia Pic- 
tures Corp. release (their 1 .706th), a clas- 
sic B picture; it was designed for cheap, 
quick filming, an April release date and 
a fast buck. It is not quite the same sort 
of thingas Twisi Arouml ihe Clock, which 
is known in the trade as Son of Rock 
Arouml the Clock. It is in a grander tra- 
dition. in the hereditary line of epics like 


father holds hands with Johanna. (Jo- 
hanna? Y'ou don't know about Johanna? 
Why. she's the subplot; handsome wid- 
ower father vs. pretty girl owner of the 
boat next door. "That boy needs a moth- 
er. VS hat's the matter with Ken Lawton? 
Why doesn't lie mairy Jotuiiina?" Law- 
ton (smiling); “I guess I've sailed with 
one male so long I lind it hard to gel used 
to the idea of a new one.") 

Still, it is different. There arc two gruff 
but kindly heroes instead of one three, 
if you count Y\ illiam I- raw ley, who plays 
a Y'ankec coach and the trouble the 
boy gets into is in the eomemporary, 
downbeat mode it's all in his mind. 

tssenlialiy, the movie is like all movies 
starring nonacting celebrities: it's a guest 


Lauderdale a few weeks ago during the 
filming of the picture. "Y'ou couldn't 
buy that kind of publicity for a million 
dollars." Naud, a television man (in the 
past an associate producer of the Dave 
Garroway and Steve Allen shows, among 
ollieis). had presented NBC's Saliiie lo 
Baseball in 1957, w hich may have helped 
light the Mitris-Mantle movie idea in his 
mind. He called Krank Scott, the ball- 
players' agent, and sounded him out 
about a movie. Even now, Naud smiles 
in bemused ama/cment because no one 
else had suggested the idea lo Scott. "It 
seemed so obvious." he says. 

Scott was interested. Naud then talked 
to Mitch Hamilburg, a burly, bespecta- 
cled man who runs a talent agency in 
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Hollywood and who has had considera- 
ble experience dealing wilh people in the 
movie business. Naud and Hamilburg 
joined forces Naud as ihc idea man, 
Hamilburg as the business-detail half of 
the partnership and Columbia Pictures 
agreed to finance the film. Naud worked 
up an outline of the story they proposed. 
Scott didn't like it. 'it had the boys cast 
as deaf and dumb brothers," he said in- 
dignantly in Fort Lauderdale. "I turned 
that one down right away. I think the 
movie p^eople were afraid the boys were 
loo stupid to learn lines. You know — 
that they'd be safer if they had nothing 
to say. You've seen them before the cam- 
eras here. They're not so bad. They're 
pretty good. I couldn't afford to have 
them in something that made them look 
like dopes." Naud tried again. "This one 
was better." Scott said, "because the 
boys played themselves." {Micki’y: 
What's your name, son? Hiiic/i (slowly): 
Hutch. Ronfr: Well. Hutch, what are 
you doing here?) "So we were interested, 
and then they came up with a finished 
script and wc liked it. 

"It wasn't so much a sport story as it 
was a kid story. Sport movies never do 
very well, as a rule, but this one was dif- 
ferent. Mickey and Roger hadn't been 
too enthusiastic about doing a movie, 
but they liked it. too. and the Yankees 
gave their O.K. That was hack in No- 
vember. and we worked out a deal." 

I t was quite a 
deal. Scott, who 
doesn’t let excessive modesty interfere 
with business, says that while he isn't 
positive he’s pretty sure it's the biggest 
money deal any ballplayer, and maybe 
anybody in sport, has ever made. "At 
first they just wanted to give us a guar- 
antee." he said. "Hut while I always in- 
sist on u guarantee 1 want a percentage, 
loo. in case a thing goes over big. In 
clothing tie-ups. anything. We asked a 
guarantee of S25.000 each, against 25'",' 
-or \2W"i each of the net profits. I 
figured that Naud and Hamilburg would 
be getting 50''^ of the net from Colum- 
bia, and I thought the boys should get 
half of that. [Columbia actually retains 
only 40'', ■ of the net.] I talked to the vice- 
president of another movie company, a 


close personal friend of mine, and 1 told 
him what I was asking for, I said did he 
think it was a good deal. He said if you 
can get it. it's a hell of a deal.” 

No one knows now what the net prof- 
its will be. of course. Tom Naud, watch- 
ing his two stalwarts acting before the 
camera in Florida, shook his head, 
chuckling, and said. "All I know is. 
these two guys can make a fabulous 
amount of money out of this. A lot more 
than they're making from baseball this 
year.” At worst, they will have to bite 
their lips and fight back their tears and 
be content with a lousy 25 grand each. 

Roger has made so far about SI20.- 
000 from last summer's big home-run 
splurge, Mickey about half that. But if 
Safe III Home! were to do a S2 million 
gross the movie alone could bring them 
each about SI 25.000 —more, indeed, 
than cither is making from baseball this 
year. Or any other year. "Our next pic- 
ture is going to be a western." said 
Mickey, grinning at the ease of it all. 

Of course it wasn’t that easy. Nobody 
works harder than movie people, de- 
spite the hallowed myth that they lead 
lives of hedonistic luxury and comfort, 
tvery morning during the 10 days of 
shooting in Fort Lauderdale the movie 
troupe was up at 6. out of the motel at 
7 and on location well before 8. and so 
were Mantle and Maris on the days they 
were needed. Much of the film has an 
outdoor locale a boat, a dock, a Little 
League field, the Yankees' training site 

-and so shooting went on all day long 
each day, with a half-hour break for 
lunch, until sundown. And then, on 
several occasions, they went on working 
far into the evening, doing the various 
night sequences. 

The first day Mantle and Maris actu- 
ally went before the cameras was for 
publicity shots -trailers, as they’re 
known to movie people — that would be 
shown to distributors and Columbia 
salesmen all over the country. Mantle 
and Maris sat patiently in the third- 
base dugout as Guy Del Russo, the 
bearded makeup artist, gave them a 
glowing artificial tan. Then they went 
out to home plate, the focus of most of 
the publicity shots. They delivered their 
lines, in the various bits developed for 


them, with surprising ease. In one se- 
quence they worked with Rube Jackter. 
Columbia vice-president and general 
sales manager, who was dressed as an 
umpire. Jackter, who's been doing this 
sort of thing for years, blew his lines 
several times, which delighted M & M. 

T he sequence was 
an eminently 
forgettable bit of film footage. Jackter 
exchanged some snappy dialogue with 
the ballplayers ("You're out!" "What 
do you mean, out?" "1 said out you 
fellows are out to make a great new 
moneymaking picture for Columbia." 
"What's the name of the picture?" "Sufe 
at Home!" "That’s what we said, we were 
safe at home."), and then, hardly gag- 
ging at all, he turned and made a sales- 
mccting pilch directly into the camera: 
"I’m talking to you. Milt Goodman . . . 
Jerry Safron . . . Sam Galanly . . . td 
McLaughlin [he mentioned nearly two 
dozen names, ail belonging to salesmen 
and distributors). This isa^rert^ box office 
picture. This is big league. And you're all 
long-ball hitlers, home nm hitters! 1 ex- 
pect you to do a great gross for Mickey, 
for Roger, and for Columbia Pictures!" 
Jackter had to go through this several 
times, but when he finished his last lake, 
the good one, he turned to the director 
and asked, pleased with himself this time, 
"How was that?" As if on cue. the crowd 
of Floridians and visitors watching from 
the stands burst into applause, possibly 
the first time a commercial has ever been 
voluntarily cheered. 

The crowd cheered again a few days 
later when Mantle and Maris did their 
first scenes for the picture itself. The clos- 
ing scene was being shot. The Little Lea- 
guers burst onto the field, surround Man- 
tle and Maris and then scamper out to 
their various positions to take lessons 
from the Yankees while little Hutch in- 
troduces his heroes to his father and 
Johanna: "This is my dad. and maybe 
my new mom." ("That's the worst line 
in the whole picture," a newsman sitid to 
an assistant director. The assistant direc- 
tor replied patiently. "You know, we 
don't expect this picture to play the Mu- 
sic Hall or win any Academy Awards. 
But you know, it's going to make a 
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lot more money than some that do.") 

It was a fairly easy sequence, with 
mostly action and very few lines, but it 
took all morning to film it. right up to 
and past the 1 1 :30 deadline the Yankees 
had set for the movie equipment to be 
off the training field. A dense fog had 
settled over Lauderdale during the night 
(newspapers noted the next day that the 
area averages only seven days of fog a 
year, an encouraging statistic but one 
that failed to impress the movie people), 
and it didn't burn off completely until 
almost 1 1. The sun's fitful attempts to 
get through the haze caused a constant 
change in light values, somctijucs dur- 
ing the filming of a sequence, so that the 
takes had to be done over and over. Tom 
Naud. his face set in a worried scowl, 
paced back and forth. Ralph Houk. the 
Yankee manager, had been drafted to 
play himself. In one scene he has one 
line, which he delivers to William Fraw- 
ley, who plays a fictitious Yankee coach. 
Bill Turner. "Bili." says Houk, pointing 
to the mob of Little Leaguers surround- 


ing the two Ms, “get out there and take 
charge of our new farm club." Houk 
and Frawiey walked through the scene 
two or three times in rehearsal, as the 
director checked angles and the camera- 
man checked exposures and had the big 
spotlights and reflectors shifted to vari- 
ous positions. Then they went through 
it for real, and it wasn't 100', perfect, 
so they went through it again, but the 
light changed, so they went through it 
again, but the camera's motor reversed 
and the film began to go backward, so 
they went through it again, and it wasn't 
just the thing the director wanted, so 
they went through it again, and the 
sound failed for just the briefest part of a 
moment, so they went through it again. 

Houk was magnificent through the 
whole mess, saying his dozen words 
perfectly each time the director cued him 
in. pointing manfully to the Little Lea- 
guers and sending Frawiey out from the 
dugout. But after the fifth or sixth take 
he began to rebel. "Can you find out if 
we're finished?” he asked plaintively. 



I'cH'raii Avlor Hill Frawiey Ui}!lir) coii/isels Yankee Sfanager Ralph Houk. 


"because if we arc I want to go get a 
chaw of tobacco." And. "Can't I get 
this stuff off my face?" indicating the 
makeup that had been applied around 
his cigar in the locker room earlier, as 
his rookies gathered to grin at him. 
And as they dragged him back to the 
camera again he said. "Oh, shoot, What 
a way to make a living." W hen finally 
Director Walter Doniger called, "Cut." 
and said. "Ciood for me." his way of 
indicating a satisfactory lake, the crowd 
broke into loud and somewhat mocking 
applause, like that in a ball park after 
the third out of u 10-run inning. 

M antle and Maris, 
who had been 
remarkably calm and patient most of the 
time — as visions of dollars danced in 
their heads — got just a little tired, too. 
They look with good-natured grins the 
broad humor of their confreres in the 
locker room as they were being made 
up ("How you like my suntan?" Mantle 
asked late arrival Bill Stafford), and 
most of the lime on the field they were 
fine with the Little Leaguers, who had 
been instructed to inundate the two 
players with questions. Like all Little 
Leaguers cn masse, they were loud, per- 
sistent. repetitive and impossible ("Do 
you think you're as good as Ted W’il- 
liams?” "Who's the best player in the 
league?” "How come you hit 61 home 
runs?” "Why didn't you hit 61 home 
runs?” "Do the Yankees own their own 
airplane?"). It got to be nerve-racking 
because there was no end to it. After 
each lake, when the others — Houk. for 
example— could relax for a minute or 
two, the kids stayed glued to Mantle 
and Maris, stepping on their feet, pull- 
ing their sleeves, firing questions. The 
kids hardly seemed to notice when they 
were on camera and when they were not. 
Earlier, when they had first arrived at 
the ball park and had been brought 
into the locker room to meet Mantle 
and Maris, they had been subdued and 
polite and. when they were called out 
onto the field again, had filed past the 
players as though they were on a receiv- 
ing line. One kid said, "Goodby. Mr. 
Maris." and another, furtively touching 
Roger's biceps as he passed, said quietly, 

i. mm, ltd 
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Sam salutes spring at The Greenbrier, in the new Mallory Greenbrier hat. 

Sam Snead’s secret— a natural gift for style — People who know Sam 

Snead say he has a ''natural gift for doing things right, and making it look easy.” His taste in hats 
proves it. But even Sam readily admits that knowing what brand to buy hclp.s. too. His brand is 
Mallory. And Mallory has styled a special Snead Group of hats for spring '62. They're all light- 
weight felt, with a wonderful choice of shapes and trim treatments that give you plenty of room to 
indulge your own good taste. 

Only $9.95 at all Alallory dealers. 

Th« Dorado Beach The Greenbrier The Boca Raton 


Mallory 0 = 0 ®=!^! 


FIFTH AVENUE/NEW YORK 
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Your top men can 
make more money! 

Think what it could moan to your 
company’s profits if your top men 
could always be on the scene, any 
time, anywhere, when a big decision 
had to bo made. Beechcraft makes 
this possible. A Beechcraft pays its 
way for thousands of companies, by 
multiplying the money-making deci- 
sions that each top man can make. 

A Beechcraft streamlines manage- 
ment. turns go-do-it men into fast- 
moving modern executives who earn 
more for their companies and them- 
selve.s. Decisions are made on the 
basis of on-the-spot personal ap- 
prai.s.al, not secondhand opinions, 

A Beechcraft pays off from buying 
to production to sales, Helps squeeze 
badly needed vacations out of busy 
work schedule.s, too. 

Write today for more facts about; 

Q Actual Case Histories of companies 
flying Beechcrafks. 

Q "Dollars and Sense of Business 
Flying." DeUiiled cost breakdowns 
that provide quick, clear answers to 
dozens of questions managements ask. 
r~l Facts about actual travel studies 
that have shown many firms how to 
increase key man efficiency. 
f~~| Beech Financing & Leasing Plans. 
Q New illustrated folders on the ad- 
vanced new Beechcrafks for 1962. 
Address Public Relotions Dept., Beech 
Aircraft Corp., Wichita 1, Kansas, U. S.A. 
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••Wow." But outside they were loud and 
aggrcs.sive, and after an hour of it .Man- 
tle linally complained with some anger 
to an assistant director: ■•Mow long do 
wc got to stand here?" I ater. in a corner 
of the field, alone with Maris, he said 
Nsonderingly, “I ne\er saw such a busi- 
ness. Seems you stand around all day 
doing nothing and then do about live 
minutes of the show.” 

The kids— Little Leaguers from Lau- 
derdale and Pompano Beach who had 
Iseon pressed into service as extras — were 
always eager but never easy to handle. 
■•All right, boys," stiid one of the assist- 
ant directors, herdinglhcm into position. 
■•Back here. now. Come on. now. It's 
hard work, but if you want to be movie 
stars it lake.s hard work." One boy. the 
tinsel dropping from his eyes, muttered, 
■•Jt sure does." A Lauderdale youngster, 
a somewhat truculent type, noticed a 
strange boy in uniform standing next to 
him. ■■What's your name?" he said. The 
stranger, who plays Hutch Lawton's 
close friend Mike in the him. pretended 
not to notice. ‘■Hey." said Lauderdale, 
■’what's your name?" "Scott. " the Hol- 
Ivwood boy said reluctantly. "Seotl 
what?" There wasa pause. "Scott Lane.’’ 
the boy .said. "You a movie star, too?" 
asked the blunt Laudcrdalian. The Hol- 
lywood iHJy looked eiHtniiiaSbCd and 
moved away. 

For the beginning of the hnal .se- 
quence — for long shots— the kids were 
piled back into the tunneled runway un- 
der the stands that leads from the locker 
room to the dugout. On cue they were 
to pile out of the tunnel, race up the 
dugout steps, charge across the held and 
surround Mantle and Maris, yelling all 
the way. They rehearsed it two or three 
times, which was something to see. the 
kids roaring out and racing, yelling, 
across the grass, '■f-ellows. lake it easy," 
cried an assistant director. "'Ve don't 
want to know who's the fastest boy." 
The eh'ori of getting the Little Leaguers 
back into the tunnel after each repeat 
was a tremendous one, like forcing 50 
blown-up balloons back into the box 
they came in. "Back, boys! Back! Back 
up, now! Boys! Back up there!" "Hit 'em 
with a bat," a meml>er of the camera 
crew suggested. "Boys," finally spoke 


Doniger, the director, a soft-voiced man 
who seemed the antithesis of the tyrant 
the director is traditionally supposed to 
be. "Now. boys," he said like a teacher, 
"when I talk you ha\e to listen to me." 
They listened, son of. and slowly re- 
treated into the tunnel. 

"O.K., now," .s;iid the first assistant 
director. "Ouict I’x.'hind the camera." 

"All right. Howard." 

"Here we go. Burl." 

"Roll 'em." 

"Action!" 

Out of the tunnel the boys poured, 
and up the steps of the dugout. Bryan 
Russell, the 9-ycar-old actor who plays 
Mulch, led the mob, but he tripped on 
the top step of the dugout and fell fiat 
on his face. 

"Cut." ordered Doniger dejectedly, 
and everything slopped — except the 
Little Leaguers, who roared past the 
fallen Bryan and continued their wild 
charge towards Mantle and Maris. 

"Hold it!" yelled Doniger. " Hold ii!" 
And he and an assistant director, trying 
to save lime, raced out in front of the 
horde waving their hands, trying to stem 
the tide, yelling. "Hold it, hold it," stow- 
ing and finally stopping the boys. 

Behind them. Mantle spoke. "One got 
through," he pointed out chccrfuily. 

J^nothcr bit had the 
A boys leaving 
the athletes and running out onto the 
playing field. They disappeared from 
camera range as they crossed the base- 
lines but, baseball players all. they kept 
right on running until they got to their 
positions, including distant left, center 
and right fields. Tongues began to hang 
after tw o rehearsals, since the boys — with 
the exception of the three who were pro- 
fessional actors— ran back in at full 
speed, too. Donigerspoke to them. ■‘Fel- 
lows," he stiid. "don't run all the way 
out. Just lun out past the baseline. Slop 
right out there in the middle, near the — 
uh. uh — near the — uh. . . 

"The pitcher's mound," Mantle 
helped out. 

Doniger smiled. "I would have figured 
that one out myself, Mickey." 

Mantle, smiling, cocked a glance at 
Tom Naud. 

fonliiuied 
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SUGRtM-OISTiarRS COUPANY. N.Y.C. 90 PROOF. DiSTliao DRY G'N. DiSTiLlFD FROV A’ACRiCAN GRAiH. 



Miracle on the 35th floor 


Look closely and you can see it. It’s that amber glint deep in the heart of the gin. And it tells 
you these are Seag ram Martinis — modern day miracles of dryness. Seagram's Gin goes through 
a costly process where nature removes its soft, youthful sweetness. Strips away perfumery. 
Gives it the light amber glow of supreme dryness. Ahhhh! SEAGRAM'S EXTRA DRY GIN! 





Live a lot... spend, a little 


You, in a smart and sparkling 
Rambler, find life u lot brigljter, 
happier and fuller. (Tryitandsee!) 

For this trim beauty, you pay 
surprisingly little. 

It’s official that Rambler has 
.America’s lowest price. .And tiie 
advantage in value runs through 
even' Rambler model. 

Also official: you get a host of 
new betterments in Rambler that 
make your motoring life brighter, 
zestier and more trouble-free. 

Rich new fabrics and fittings, 
for one thing. Airliner Reclining 


Bucket Seats, together with an 
exclusive Lounge-Tilt Seat that 
adjusts almost every-whicb-way 
for superb comfort (options). 

On the mechanical side, you 
have a lot of other good things 
going for you. 

Double-Safety Brake System 
(priceless protection, and no extra 
cost), brakes are self-adjusting, 
too. Classic and Ambassador 
models have 33,000-mile chassis 
lubrication, with Road Command 
Suspension that makes riding, 
handling and cornering a lot 


sweeter, surer, truer. 4,000-milc 
oil change for all models. New 
and higher roail clearance. Rust- 
proofing wi’ll beyond any other 
car. Kxtra sizzle in the high-per- 
formance Ambas.sador V-8 with 
250-HP (or 270-IlP, optional). 

If you want to live a lot — and 
spend just a little cash doing it — 
go visit your Rambler dealer and 
give a new Rambler a whirl. 

iiSambler 

World standard ot 
Compact Car Excellence 




^a.ntle & Ma.x*is 


"Honest. Mick,” Naud said. "Wally 
knows w here first base is." 

The 70-year-old Frawlcy knew where 
first base was, and more. Veteran of 
countless movies, and more recently a 
star on the / Love Lucy and My Three 
Sous television shows, he was a favorite 
of everybody in the Yankee camp be- 
cause of his wit — which was earthy and 
sharp— and his knowledge of baseball, 
which was genuine. In uniform he was 
the very pattern of the veteran baseball 
coach, his ample lines calling to mind 
the figure of James J. Dykes standing in 
the third-base coach's box, looking with 
utter disdain at a base runner just picked 
off second. As Frawlcy was being made 
up the first day. he asked. "Is this stom- 
ach all right? Should I wear one of those 
belts to pull it in?" A man watching 
said, "Your belly? I thought it was part 
of your makeup. You look perfect." 
Frawley wore his hat at a slightly rakish 
angle. "Acey-deucey. they call this," he 
said. "Rip Collins used to wear his cap 
this way." 

F rawley was a de- 
light to watch 
in his scenes — roaring in his bull voice 
when he was on camera, and making 
asides to the ballplayers and the specta- 
tors when he was off — but the most bi- 
ztirre and distressing episode during the 
making of the film involved him. He had 
been ill Saturday afternoon and his ma- 
laise had been aggravated by the news 
of the death of an old friend. Joseph 
Kearns, who played Mr. Wilson on the 
Dennis the Menace television show. 
Frawley called in a doctor and received 
medicine and a sedative to make him 
sleep Saturday night. He slept but. as he 
said Sunday morning, "It was a drugged 
sleep.” and when a car came by his hotel 
at 6:55 in the morning to pick him up 
and drive him out to location he was still 
woozy. Inasccnewiih Manileand Maris, 
Frawley kept forgetting his lines, and 
suddenly there was the extraordinary 
sight of the two amateurs, Icttcr-pcrfcct, 
patiently repeating their lines in rehearsal 
after rehearsal while the professional la- 
bored to remember his. Finally they went 
before the camera and Mantle, after all 
this, blew his first line. He broke up 


laughing. Frawley seemed to relax, and 
after that everything was on the upgrade. 
Frawlcy thrust his hands in his hip pock- 
ets. struck a Slcngciian pose, and said. 
"Fll do it like Casey." Tom Naud 
grinned and said. "He's feeling belter." 

But the confusion and the delays and 
the rcjveated takes of the same scenes, 
over and over, never seemed to slop. The 
voices of the assistant directors, pleading 
w ith the crowd to be "quiet, please. Just 
fora few minutes, folks, please!" seemed 
to echo all week. The set. even when 
it was roped off, seemed always to be 
crowded with noncssential people. At 
one point during the filming at the ball 
park the very long bench in the dugout 
was completely filled. Maris and Mantle 
and Houk and Yankee rookies working 
as extras were sitting along the step, but 
the bench itself was occupied by boys, 
girls, women, newspapermen, photog- 
raphers and friends. Only one person in 
a baseball uniform was on the bench — 
and that was Bill Frawlcy. "I've heard of 
guests on a movie set.” said a member 
of the Hollywood contingent, "but this 
is ridiculous.” 

And yet right through the last day of 
shooting, when Maris and Mantle and 
Frawlcy and the boy were playing inte- 
rior scenes, the two top players remained 
startlingly professional and serious, ex- 
cept for their moans about the delays. 
There was almost no horseplay on the 
set. and few wisecracks — except from 
Frawley. When the makeup man would 
move in quickly, in an interval between 
takes, to fix Mantle's makeup or mop 
some sweat from Maris' forehead, they 
submitted quietly, with no resentment 
or embarrassment. When a sportswritcr 
called Mickey "Marlon Mantle." Mickey 
smiled as though it were a good joke but 
a pretty old one. When Maris blew a 
line he walked away from the camera a 
few feet muttering in disgust, as though 
he'd just got a bad call at home plate, 
but there was only irritation at himself, 
no panic, no petulance. "VVe've been in 
a movie before,” he said. "Last summer 
in Los Angeles. Mickey and 1 and Yogi 
Berra were in a scene in That Touch oj 
Mink. It's not so bad.” 

Their big dramatic moment was 
played in the Yankee locker room when 


FINE FEATURES 
MAKE FINE CLUBS 




PERSIMMON FIEADS 
Known throughout the ages for its rare 
qualities of hardness, strength and surpass- 
ing beauty, genuine Persimmon — the Ameri- 
can Ebony — is the proven wood for the 
finest of all golf clubs. And nowhere else 
ace the attributes of genuine Persimmon 
so skillfully enhanced as in Power Bilt, by 
craftsmen renowned in their trade. 


Sofd onfy 
by 
Golf 

Professionofs 


Powcr-Bilts 
hold great 
/iromisc for those 
u ho u ill only 
loot for iheniselves. 


power-bilt 

GOLF CLU B S 


HILltRICH a BRADSer CO.. lOUISVIllE. KV. 



for free Super JET ll/eroturc, 
Arient Company, 22S Calumet St., 
trillion, Wisconsin. Do It today! 
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Mantle Sc Maris < ominued 



A NEW 
SYMBOL aP^ 
STYLE 
LEADERSHIP 
BY WINTHROP 


Jdunty as sprtng . . . this s4i 
glov« leather casual in bone, 
cactus brown or honey tan. 
Foam-cushioned insole and ribbed 
crepe sole are comfort insurance. 


ALSO 

WINTHROP JRS. 
FOR BOYS 


A product of International Shoo Company. 


AU1ENT1C0! 


Only tha free 
Chianti from Mofy 
bears Ihir seof. 





BERTOLLI 


Ben Hogan's FIVE LESSONS'. 

THE MODERN 


Every bottle of 
BertoIIi ChiEinti 
Classico bears the 
official seal and 
registry number of the 
true Chianti district — 
Tuscany . . . BertoIIi 
authentic Chianti . • . 
light, dry and 
mellow. . . for 
genuine enjoyment. 


CHIANTI CLASSICOFUNDAMENTALS 

OF GOLF-at a special low 


price, only $3.75. send order lo 

o^PORTS ILLUSTRATED, 5i0 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago It, III. We’ll bill 
you later. (On “charge" orders, a few 
cents for -postage will be included on 
your bill.) 


the boy. Hutch, asks Mickey and Roger 
to come to the banquet. 

Mickey (gently): Hutch — you lied when 
you said you koew Rog and mt. (Hnii-ft 
nods, ushanted.) 

Roger: And you lied when you said we 
would come to your banquet. (Hutch 
nods agiiin, more ashamed . ) 

Mickey: If wc showed up — we'd be try- 
ing to make your lie good. It'd be like 
making a foul ball fair by moving the 
baseline. It just isn't in the rules. 
Roger: More than that. Hutch — it'd 
mean u’e were lying to all your team- 
mates, too. We'd Just be making it worse. 
When a lie starts — it involves every- 
one. (Pause.) You understand. Hutch? 
{CLOSEUP of Hutch. He lifts his head. 
He is biting hack tears of shame . ) 

Hutch: I— I didn't mean it — to be— so 
bad. (CLOSEUP of Bill Turner. He is 
fighting hack his own tears. CLOSEUP 
of Hutch — a cry for help . ) 

Hutch; Whal am I going to do? (an- 
other ANGLE. Roger leans forward 
and takes him by the shoulders.) 

Roger (gently): There's only one thing 
you can do — face up to what you've done. 
Mickey: You know, every man has to 
take the responsibility for what he's 
done. And if what he's done is wrong, 
he's got to undo it, Hutch. 

Hutch: You — mean— tell them? (Roger 
nods. So does Mickey, closeup of 
Hutch.) 

Hutch: I — I'll — try. (He looks down and 
wipes at his eyes, two shot of Ken 
Lawton and Bill Turner.) 

Lawton: Son— it's time to go home. 

And maybe a violin, playing softly in 
the background. 

M ickey and Rog- 
er each had a 
complete script, of course, with the lines 
and cues clearly delineated, but although 
they'd gone through it at a preliminary 
reading before shooting started they 
didn't bother with it once filming actual- 
ly began, depending instead on the quick 
rehearsals the director would put them 
through before each scene. They had lit- 
tle trouble. '■‘Tbey take direction well,” 
said Doniger, “and they know their lines. 
There's not much more you can ask for.” 
Tom Naud said, “We tried to make it 

continued 





Sunbeam Alpine is one sports car wives say to 


Tell the missus you want a sports car 
and here's what she'll think; 1) you've 
flipped, 2) she'll need three permanents a 
week, 3) the kids will have to walk, 4) all 
packages, except, perhaps, for tooth- 
brushes, will have to be delivered. 

Then show her the Sunbeam Alpine. 

She's likely to agree that roll-up win- 
dows make the Sunbeam Alpine a pleas- 
ure to drive at any time of year. And its 


snug-fitting soft fop or optional hard top 
will keep weather outside, where it be- 
longs. The rear seat will accommodate 
children and/or parcels and there are 
lockable, extra-wide opening doors and 
leg room for a lady to sit like a lady on the 
foam-cushioned leather-like vinyl seats. 
Quite a car? Yes, indeed. 

For all its comfort. Sunbeam Alpine lifts 
off to 60 in 13 seconds, corners like a cat. 


blisters a quarter mile in 19 seconds, 
makes racing headlines in event after 
event. At Le Mans, it took efficiency first 
place by averaging 91 mph on 18 miles per 
gallon for 2194 miles in 24 hours. 

Budget-wise wives like Alpine's low 
price: $2595, p.o.e.’ Get your wife to say 
yes with your Rootes dealer as a witness. 

SUNBEAM ALPINE 


*E«s1 POE. SliShlly more in wcsl State & local ta>«<i. delivery charge, if any, hard top.vrire wheels, while walls optional, ealra. Going abroad^ Ash your Rooles dealer about our overseas delivery plan. 
A BETTER BUY BECAUSE IT'S BETTER BUILT BY ROOTES MAKERS OF H I L L M A N , S U N B E A M / S I N G E R / H U M B E R 


^ol-Pers 

New-Official PGA Clubs with 
Fiberglas Shafts 

...give Your game 
thot EXTRA Fibcrqlat Icleic 


aboratory tests show that 
100% Fiberglas gives 30% 
more projective power. 




A complete line of 
PGA Golf Equipment 
is available through 
Golf Professionals. 


THIS NEW ELECTRIC GOLF CART LETS YOU 



Toro ManufacturingCorporation 


GOLF 
WITHOUT 
WORK! 


if you like the exercise of walking, but 
hate the work of lugging a caddy cart— 
Toro's new battery-powered "Caddy 
Master" t is for you. The "Caddy Master" 
matches your stride at any speed you 
choose— turns, climbs hills. All you do is 
press down on the handle. It's like hav- 
ing a caddy. without the expense. Plenty 
of power for 18 holes. Takes down easily 
—stores in your car trunk. For informa- 
tion, see your Toro distributor 
or write Toro. 


“CADDY MASTER" by 

TORO 


IKxelutiue mark of Toro Mfg- Corp. 
3069 Snelling Ave.. Minneapolis 6. Mmn. 


>la.ntle & ..mMuoi 

clear to them in New York, and again 
down here, that we didn’t want them to 
act. We didn't want them to think the- 
had to do something special. The>'rc 
playing themselves. 1 don’t know, I think, 
they've done it. They’ve been great." 

The film is scheduled for release in 
April, to coincide with the opening of 
the baseball season— which seems log- 
ical; if interest in baseball is high, inter- 
est in the film should he equally high. A 
baseball man in Fort Lauderdale, who 
chose not to be quoted, shook his head 
at this. "1 don't care how good or bad 
the picture is," he said. "Baseball is not 
a good draw in April. Wo don't draw at 
the gate, and our rating for the games we 
televise is low. There’s no big interest in 
baseball in April. They'd be better olT if 
they held it for a couple of months." A 
movie man in [\^ri Lauderdale, who also 
chose not to be quoted, shook his head 
right back. "We have to open in April, 
when last season is still fresh in people's 
minds. We have to. Suppose we hold olT. 
and then one of them gets hurt and 
doesn't play? Suppose they both go into 
terrible slumps? Suppose some other 
player does something terrific and every- 
body forgets about Mantle and Maris? 
And then »<■ come out. We'd be dead. 
On the other hand, if we open in April 
and they start out hot or get hoi after a 
month or so this little pielure of ours 
will play right through the summer." 

A nd then will 
■ come true 
the dreams of Tom Naud and Frank 
Scott and Mickey Mantle and Roger 
Maris. And of the Little Leaguer from 
Fort Lauderdale whosaton the l'>cnch in 
the dugout one day watching his heroes 
go through lake after lake of the same 
scene. "Would you want to be a movie 
star?" he was asked, in the fond delu- 
sion that he would respond like a true- 
blue. red-blooded, 100',' all-American 
boy and say, no sir. he'd rather be a big 
league ballplayer. 

"You bet." he said. 

"Even after seeing all that stuff they 
have to go through?" he was asked. 
"Sure." he said. 

'‘Why. for Pete's sake?" 

"You make a lot of money." end 
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You will be delighted at the wide variety of tilings to 
do and see all year 'round in Outdoor Mississippi. Hundreds of 
lakes and rivers, five huge reservoir playgrounds, fourteen 
state parks and, of course, the glamorous and famous Gulf Coast. 

Thousands of miles of modern, scenic highways make 
Out(foor Mississippi easier to reach and more fun to enjoy. 

anrl cburf* diis wnnHprfiil fiii» wifh ii« ttnc cnmm/^r 




ississippi 


. . . where fun's 
as big as all outdoors 


Cil)'- 
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La Citta Incantata — 


The Enchanted City . . . glides past Gibraltar , . . approaches his- 
toric cities on the Mediterranean . . . and the shipboard mood is as 
heady as Lacrima Christi wine! Night’s velvet curtain opens on 
a myriad of stars ^ the iridescent sea reflects the shimmering 
lights — the breeze seems to whisper “Italy, O Italy you have 
the gift of beauty!” This is a romantic interlude and the music 
behind you softly accompanies your thoughts, this is a magic 
moment, just one of many on a voyage that captures the heart •~' 
excites the imagination! This is enchantment and it begins — as 
your travel agent will tell you — the instant you sail to Europe 
aboard a luxurious Italian Line ship. 

t§atian Line 
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YESTERDAY 



The Lone and 
Battered Eagle 

by MATTHEW J. BRUCCOLI 



Eight years after Kitty Hawk, a 
pitot r>amed Rodgers made the 
first flight across America 

The year was 1911. Charles Lindbergh 
' was 7 years old. Eddie Rickcnbackcr 
was an aspiring young driver of racing 
cjirs on midwestern trucks. Louis Bleriot 
had flown the English Channel only two 
years before, and Glenn Curtiss had 
made the first continuous flight from 
Albany to New York City just a year 
earlier. It was 1es.s than a decade since 
the first airplane had flown at Kitty 
Hawk. Just getting a plane off the ground 
still was considered a remarkable accom- 
plishment. Nevertheless, William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. in a gesture more gran- 
diose than realistic, offered u prize of 
J50,000 to the first aviator who succeed- 
ed in crossing the continent in less than 
30 days. 

A gangling, 6-foot 4-inch, cigar- 
smoking adventurer named Galbraith 
Perry Rodgers announced that he would 
try for the prize. Rodgers, a grandson of 
Commodore Perry, had made a modest 
name for himself a little earlier by going 
from Buffalo to New York City in a 
single day by motorcycle. Now, with two 
months’ flyingcxpcrience, hewasanxious 
to make a bigger name. 

A new airplane, known as the EX, was 


built for Rodgers by the Wright factory 
in Dayton. The craft measured 32 feet 
from "tip to tip." and was powered by a 
rour<y1inder engine of 30 horsepower 
which drove two propellers. It was "ca- 
pable of 75 mph with the wind. 50 
against." and was the most durable plane 
yet built by the Wrights. The frame was 
made of spruce and bamboo strength- 
ened with a new metal called aluminum, 
and with its 25-gallon fuel tank it prom- 
ised to permit "flights of extraordinary 
duration." Repairs and refueling en 
route were to be effected in a special 
hangar car attached to a pilot train that 
was to escort Rodgers across the 3.000 
miles of forest, mountain, prairie and 
desert to Los Angeles. 

At 3:30 p.in. on Sept. 17, 1911, Cal 
Rodgers arrived at the Sheepshead Bay 
Race Track. Long Island. A ciowd of 
about 2,000 pressed curiously around his 
airplane. Just before his arrival, Miss 
Amelia Swift of Memphis christened the 
plane L;/; Fiz with a bottle of Vin Fiz, a 
new soft drink put out by the firm that 
was helping to finance Rodgers' flight. 

Rodgers had to delay his departure 
for a half hour while he checked the 
plane for possible damage done to it by 
the crowd. Then he posed for the motion- 
picture men, accepted a four-leaf clover 
from a Mrs. J. B. Harris of Terrell, Tex- 
as, bit down on his cigar and climbed 



CROQUET,# 
everyone! ® 

Gel in the swing — croquet's the thing* 
No game is more universally enjoyed by 
young and old alike . . . great fun, a 
grand friend-maker, and it's good for 
you, too. Play croquet the qu.ility way 
— with precision-crafted equipment by 
Skowhegan. Choose from ten terrific sets 
to suit your budget, family and talent. 


SKOWHEGAN 

fiaif'Ml!' CROQUET 


The Hacing Sloop 
that dpes 
EVERYTHING! 



Queen Line "Arrow” by 
ALUMA CRAFT 

Name it and you can do it with a Quern 
l.ine "Arrow"! Thi.s 18-foot centerboard 
aloop sails a family of six, has the depth and 
beam for (treat Lakes waters. It's an out- 
standing racer, too, with 180 square feet of 
sail in jib and main. Molded in fiberglass 
with Slvrofoam flotation under deck and 
(u-ats. Write for (iueen Line catalog of 5 
great Aluma Craft sailboats. Aluma Craft 
Boat Division. Hupp Corp.. 1569 N. K. 
(tentral Ave.. .Minneapolis 13, .Minnesota. 



BOAT DIVISION OF HUPP CORPORATION 



What do they have in common? 



the uncommon motor '^ oil! 


These «wo people are obviously different in many respects 
— but they do have one thing in common . . . they care 
about the motor oil they use. That means they demand the 
finesi — and get it — in WoLt's Head. The uncommon qual- 
ity of Wole’s Head revulis from the fact it is lOOT: Pure 
Pennsylvania. Tri-Ex refined three important extra steps 
for maximum lubricating efficiency, and scientifically 
fortified to clean as it lubricates. Give your car the finest 
engine protection money can buy — insist on Wolf s Head. 
"finest of the fine” premium quality motor oils. 


yittUJU 




The Battered Eagle .../.nm-rt/ 

aboard. .\l 4:25 p.iii. Rodgers ran Itis 
plane about .^(X) feet down the field, 
turned and took olT over the heads of the 
spectators. Klaxons blow and handker- 
chiefs waved us he circled the field once 
and then disappeared over Rrookivn. 

Rinlgers crossed New >'ork City and 
Jersey C ity and. navigating by such land- 
marks as Pavonia Avenue and the Trie 
Railroad tracks, which had been white- 
washed at intervals for 25 miles, made it 
to \1iddktow n, N'.'i'. He had covered X4 
miles in less than two hours. 

The next morning, while attempting a 
take-off from the Pleasure Cirounds at 
Middletown. Rodgers barely missed a 
four-foot-high stone wall, and then. 20 
feet olV tlie ground, struck the limb of u 
willow tree with one of his wing tips. 
This whipped him headlong into a hick- 
ory tree, and when he was pulled out of 
the wreckage of the plane he was bleed- 
ing from a scalp laceration but was still 
smoking the cigar he had lighted just 
before the take-olf. 

Off again, down again 

Three days later, his plane repaired 
and equipped with two new propellers 
sent from the Wright factory. Rodgers 
took olV again. This time he got into the 
air. and after buzzing the insane asy- 
lum headed west. At some towns along 
the way, children were excused from 
school, factory whistles blew and busi- 
ness was suspended for the day Just to 
see him fly over. By Sept. 22 he reached 
Elmira, 2X9 miles from Sheepshead Bay. 
At Canisteo. N.^’., a magneto failed 
and. mistaking a swamp for a meadow, 
Rodgers smashed up his landing gear. 
The next day he spliced the damaged 
members and reached the vicinity of 
Jamestown, where a piece of the wing 
blew off and a sparkplug fouled up. He 
landed in a double line of barbed wire 
along a country lane. Tliis shattered both 
propellers again and tore the rest of the 
wing to bits. 

After Rodgers, with the help of the 
mechanics from the train, had rebuilt the 
\'iti Fi:. he flew througli Ohio in five 
days, but then, while crossing Indiana, 
he ran into three severe thunderstorms 
and several limes lost sight of his pi- 
lot train. He was buffeted by 40-mph 
winds over Decatur, and was caught in a 
drenching rain at 1,000 feet while ap- 
proaching Huntington. He landed safely, 
however, but on his lake-olT the next 
morning he had to dodge beneath a tele- 



phone line. He do\c right into a sharp 
rise in the terrain that folkn^ed. anti ihe 
damage to his plane and person caused 
several da>s‘ delay. 

On Oct. X Rodgers arrived in Chi- 
cago. He had covered 1.199 miles in a 
total living lime or21 hoiirsand 53 min- 
utes. I Toni Chicago to Springfield. 111., 
Rodgers left fragments of himselfand his 
plane at Sireaior. Peoria and Middle- 
town. III. Stiff, coltl and exhausted by 
the strain of balancing himself precar- 
iously on hiswind-vvhippcd plane. Rodg- 
ers nonetheless remained determined. I le 
said wearily when he reached Marshall. 
Mo.. ”1 will accomplish the coast-to- 
coast llighi if It is possible." 

In Kansas City whistles on every pack- 
ing house announced the arrival of the 
Vin Fir. and ordinarily sane people 
spread bed .sheets on their back lawns 
and rattled pots and pans to induce 
Rodgers to land on their 50-fooi plots. 
But Rodgers wiseK landed at Swope 
Park. 

Bv then he realized he had no chance 
of winning the Ilearst monev. Tor rea- 
sons known only lo himself. Rodgers de- 
cided to keep going. He headed south 
from Kansas Ciiv . and near W aeo, lex- 
as on Oei. 19 crowds damaged his plane 
so severely he had to make more repairs, 
But he had come to expect that sort of 
ireaimcnl. 

Chafing had almost disintegrated the 
rigging of the I'iii Fi: by the lime it 
landed on Oei. 24 in a cotton field near 
Lacoste. Texas. The elevator and rudder 
cables were also shredding, and the en- 
gine constantly skipped, misfired and 
quite often quit in the air. One of Rodg- 
ers' unscheduled landings because of his 
faltering engine was in corn so tall that 
the crew from the train had to organize 
parties to beat their way to him. Then, 
at Spofford. Texas, he had to cut down 
cactus and stumps in a held with a ma- 
chete Ivcforc he could take off. But while 
taxiing down the field he hit a stump he 
had overlooked tind damaged the lower 
left wing, skids, tail assembly and pio- 
pcllers of the plane. It took the tireless 
crew from the train umil noon the next 
day lo repair the damage. 

As Rodgers crossed the peak of Sierra 
Blanca, water leaked from the water 
pump and steam hissed from leaking cv I- 
inder jackets. He landed in a field of 
sagebrush at Fort Hancock. Texas and 
cracked off the tail skid of the 17// Fiz. 
When the pilot train pulled up. Rodgers 
said. "It got awfully putfy. getting over 
that range." 


NADCO GOLF CARTS 





Like a smartly styled sports 
car. Nadco carts are light in 
weight, carefully balanced 
and designed for rugged 
performance. 

They're the carts that fold 
completely (and still roll)— 
feature folding seats, light 
cast aluminum ball bearing 
wheels and adjustable 
bag brackets. 


Model 207 
Automatic folding. 
Tri-spoke wheels 
and fold-away seat. 
7 other models 
to choose from. 





INTO 

REAL 


Pillow-soft walking comfort is built into these 
expertly crafted shoes . . -they're cushioned 
from heel to-toe. Styled in rich leathers 
with exclusive Velvet-Flex insoles, 
arch supporting steel shanks, and 
all-weather leather soles. Write 
today for the name of your 
nearest Cushion Flex 
dealer. 

STYLE *800 

$14.95 


LEVERENZ 
SHOE CO. 
Dept 101 
SHEBOYGAN. WIS 
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LAND 

YACHTING 

the fun way 

to travel 



Want to explore primitive native villages 
in Central America? Or maybe you'd prefer 
heading for the mountain country with its 
fall trees and cool crystal lakes? Perhaps 
you know a road somewhere you’d like to 
follow to the end. It’s all the same with an 
Airstream Land Yacht — a personal high- 
way cruiser outfitted down to the smallest 
luxurious detail for limitless road voyag- 
ing . . . good beds, bathroom, hot and cold 
water, refrigeration, heat and light inde- 
pendent of outside sources wherever you 
go — for a night, a week, or a month. 
Airstream Land Yachting means real travel 
independence — no time tables, tickets, 
packing. You just tow your Airstream 
lightly behind your car and follow your 
travel whims wherever they urge you to 
go. Yes. it's the exciting, better way to 
travel here or anywhere in the world. 

wn!^ for interesting free booklet 
"World At Your Doorstep" 

AIRSTREAM INC. 

700 CHURCH Sf.. JACKSON CENUR. OHIO 
12804 1. FIRESTONE. SANTA FE SRRtNCS SO. CAKF. 


The .NVif Times was oplimislic 

about Rodgers* chances and in an edito- 
rial staled; "Thcie is not as much talk as 
ihcie should be about the courage and 
persistence of C. P. Rodgers. . . . Rodg- 
ers has completed two thirds of llic trip 
and has had e\erylhing happen that can 
happen outside of death. . . . The mar- 
gin of safely of the aeroplane is still loo 
small to lie rated as practical, but Rodg- 
ers inspires one to wait confidently for 
someone to make the aeroplane good 
enoii gh." 

Rodgers got across Texas and well into 
Arizona witiuiul too many more acci- 
dents. But on the desert near Slovak 
Ariz., where the towns were 100 miles 
apart, both the 17/r Tiz and the pilot 
train ran out of gas. Rodgers had to Hag 
down a vsestbound express train to get 
a new supply of gas. 


Not th« same plane 

Lack of gas wasn't the only problem 
Rodgers faced on the last lap of hi.s jour- 
ney. Only the rudder and u strut re- 
mained as original equipment of the 
frame of the new plane that had started 
out from Shccpshcad Bay. And when a 
small screw came loose in the motor, 
causing a connecting rod to snap. Rodg- 
ers hud to have a new engine installed. 

Me managed to cross the San Gor- 
gonio Pass in California a few days 
later even though the plane was bounced 
about by strong headwinds. Water 
gushed from the radiator, which had 
shaken loo.se. and the magneto snapped 
Its linings. It took him two hours and 20 
minutes to make a hundred miles, light- 
ing the headwind all the way. 

Somehow the \ in Tiz was tied together 
for its last big push. Rodgers reached 
Pomona. Calif., stopped there an hour 
and then took off through a huge crowd 
that wouldn't move until he aimed the 
Till Tiz directly at it. 

At 4:04 p.m. on Sunday. Nov. 5, 
almost two months after his departure 
from Sheepshead Bay, Cal Rodgers 
reached Pasadena. It had taken him 49 
days to fly 3.220 miles, although his ac- 
tual time in the air had been only K2 
hours and four minutes. 

A happy mob of over 20,(K)() people 
wrapped him in a flag and paraded him 
around the city. Rodgers said modestly 
to the reporters who swarmed around 
him, "I don't feel much tired. I believe 
that in a short time we shall sec it done 
in 30 days — perhaps less." Rno 



puts the FISH 
in FISHING! 



Lazy Ike doe.s it again! The Chug 
Ike, smoothest casting popper on 
the market, chugs, pops, and 
darts across the top of the water 
with a motion that fish can't 
resist. Available in various sizes 
and colors. 


WRITE FOR FREE COLOR CATALOG 


C O R PO RAT I O 


y 



' WIN A FAMILY VACATION in Brainerd. 
nesola's great Paul Bunyanland. Just ask ~ ' 

your marine dealer lor contest folder on 
Madison's “Power-Pull" Ski-Hitches, the liner .]| 
hook-up lor water-ski lines proved by over 
200.000 skiers. Leading dealers Feature 
Madison Marine products; il yours doe '* 
write direct for entry-blank and folder. 

oOO- 


MADISON MARINE CO. Brainonl. Minn. 


TIME TO RENEW? 

Don't forget- you can save more by 
subscribing for a longer period of time. 



MS 





FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BADMINTON M K ^ Hm I ) t \ I I N I I I M \ S 

•' I i'y' I I'l'i.i Siimn II— S il->>, i 


BASKETBALt. '“MlS'.llll 

II Nil IK I < >l I I '•! MI.I.J'>l -M 'U. 

lint III ^ I hi' ri'j'iilji -i-.i- I 'll I'lV.t IWlhjii* I III nit - 
,111 I Miiiii I K-l M- .'vici ( I c'.i'l 12 hi jiul 

IruiiilaJ K 'ti" I Ike I'rcui'iin.irii'i ■’! ihi- 

Ifl-ICAin S.ilnnl.l' J.,l,,.>l ( "IIVKI ih.lllinil’IIlhll'' 
)luli!im''i'i'. k.itn l'ilhchri.,1 |>l.ivcvt Ivli'rc fi.lH)il 

III U«iolni"<" l‘.ciil llcii'i l-irci 

Mill'll I hi' Inuriunn-ni S m. iil . .iln.ihlt iu.m-r , v.iri'.l 
'll I'.iiiils .1' C ■'lli'iM'V v.ti till \1iitri, ilii.iii 
^4 41 111 viiii il' lirM i.ilii'ii.i I lU .I'lil .iii'kh its 


ill ( li.inihi'i l.ini 

.inJ Ihi- SlJVs 

• jM'll recnril 
sIU'll''llill! \K .If- 


NIIA PHII \t5t 1 I’UI \ liiiK-,' V 

liinsC I'll Ihc hi'.iriK anil t'.isli-is. 
leailmc sinrer ich'oihIc.' "iih .i r 
rmills iinil *5 ichiiuiids in k.i.l ilii 
iinrs 111 .t 121 |04Mi''i'rs oicr Sm.ivusc m I'lc inin 
anil Jei'iiiiiij! k 4"IC'*I Ihi' h.isliTii si'niilinals in Phil.i- 
ili'lphi.i Bin 111 ihe hrsi uanii- nl ilio ilisisniii Ini.ils 
Ihc Icuiiuc's nnisl i.iln.ihli* plaicr Bill RiisncII 
hlncki'.l aiHl sli'Pl'i'il t liainlicflai’l's slinis, linMiin,' 
Inin U> I 2 pni'ii' >n Ihc first Kali. 2 I m ilic seen ml as 
the Cells Him casili 117 X'l ni B-isi.ni 
I)t I KOI r hr.'inihl .111 ahriipi ciid i.> t nii-mn.ili - 
plaMill hiipi's. lnii'C iJi'li-."'f''^ Ihc Ri'ials h> mic 

III line In ihe lln.tls. Iioisc' Cf. i he Pisinns iicrc tinivk * 
ti cheeked at I Vnodes l>> the I akcri. nhn heat 
ilii'iii mill'. I -'2 IliX.ind (27 | I2.as f (cm Ha>(i>i.i>ii 
a mn-ilai \rni> pass, sum-il h4 pninls in gnu llic 


BOXING [Mill (>KI1 I 1 1 M left ( ha 111 pit'll Bi-'<iii 
I’aii-l near death at'ier kfinckiiij: limi niit in ilie '2lli 
r.iaiid 111 recall! llii' "I'di't "eiehl inle. al Mailisini 
Siiii.ire {lariluii. ^ "fk t m i i.-t- /i/ui /.’) 

1 SS/l.O I’M’I*. Ilni'c.iiian iniilillcnciclil anil a'i 
If.in Curtam mlilni lihe Ci.iiinniniM iinrl.l s i.i ii 
pfil hi'MT I. klltickcii lliiw n Ralph 1 1 ICer I Jintcs n! 
Hri'i'kliii ihrue innes in "in a HI- run ml ileeisitm Pe- 

CURLING ( \NVn\ I'enl nmlelejIB.I m ihe iliiii- 
laiiil In mil llie "•■ilil cin'nie inle Inr iliu InuriK 


FENCING »l S(l^K^ Mcr; niiilele.ilcil avainsi a 
seieii-iijlitii hi'i'l >" "I" 'he 'kaisa" Iniuinaiii'iial 
S.ii’n lea'll C .Mii|ielili' m i ’ Wars.i" Russ. a was 

FIELD HOCkev ' h SMiMISl II NMsw.ippeil 
shiiiiniis with mit l.iiclisli icaiiis. ne.iiii's; ihe Si'inh 
■'ll iiglaiid 1 (> .11 Osl'i'fil. I lien Insini: In ihe l.nc- 
lish Miilljiiils 2 l> al Kiilili-ii'ii'isiei I I'el.i i.l 

FOOTBALL \V \SH I St t TON Rf[)SMSS, c.nn- 
I'li'lmc llii'i' secnnil ir.idc sinec ihc cml nl the I'lM 
si'.isiin. Mi'll 2.'0-pnuiiil tecUcr Jim SchraOi'i and ile- 
leiiviie li.illhack Hen Si'nih in I*ln1,iilelphi.i ,ii es- 
ihangc Inf hanl-rtinilinc hallh.ick Hill H.n ill's anil 
ilelensni' hack Biihhc I reeiiutii. 

HANNCSS RACING SC'llCH MIKI tSATtlj. l.nh 

ihi* nwfier s si'll Suil (jaiunitiie tti the sulks, luil a 
ihisB hsc-hi'tsc finish IP win ilic SI 2. •1511 (ileii I lead 
I'aiU al RiM'si'scIl R.ki'w.i> Wesihnrs N S The 
winner paued the nnle in 2 II' i-.t | isnig I line 


HOCKEY NIW SORk, as Ihe seasmi eiiiluil. K-at 
"III IJclniii lor Iniirlh pl.icv ami cr.ihhed Ihe niic 
ic'ii.iining Slaiilcs Cup heiili. Keliirning ip cup 
pijs l"r the fifsl lime siiic'C 1158. ihc Raiiucrs lake 
.Ml sec-nnil-pljce Ipriiiiln, while ihc rcgiilar-sejsiiii 
le.nler. Miutireal. mccis ihiril-place k liic.itiP in Iscsi- 
"l-sc'seii scmitin.ils Chicago's Bnhhi Mull scorcil hii 
5ilih goal 111 Ihe season to He the SMI it-conl. Mull 
.mil Ihe Rangers' \nil> B.uhgalc dejilloekesl lor 
ilie Icagut''' scoring honois. hoih ssiih 84 points. 
Howes er, the irophs goes ii> the thteago wing he- 
i .iiisc ol more goals scored. 

HORSE RACING ^ORklOUS ('SI28IM. an iil- 
luis-plagueil Vse.st-oliJ. caiive on snong m the 
• ireich to hnish I '/i Icngllis in Ironi ol (jlohemasicr 
I'l the VII5,1I10 John ft CamplH'll Handicap at 
ftosMC. Mil. Ridden hs Janies 'Vichols, ^orktiswn 
s'lirreil ihc I 'i -mile eoiirse m | 4.1 
I 1 > ISCi t <>T I kCih iiiseneil the C.lrtilm,|.\ iigini.i 
Knni sc.tson wi[h .i sieltirs nser Jamaica lii's iii ihe 
S.niilhitls Clip at Siuilhei'i I’nies. S C . 


MOTOR SPORTS l(l-kklM »1)SS|1R amt It • 
I II 'S HI ssc HI. alleinaling al Ihe wheel nl a 12 

'"rid ih.in'pion'hip 12 Hum rndiirancc R.ice in 

Si'hriiig. Ma l'i'i'/»ite. '"1 


SKIING JiM H.VOI a DaliniiHilIl luiiior. linished 

. • ...ith showing in I lie ihree oilier esepis lo win I lie 
St \.\ vhaiiii'ronshi|''s skimeisier inlc m hgn.i" 
k.illC'. < .till nenser I msersiis's siell-sliski'il sl.i 
siiuail swei'i all loin learn c'senis on pomis and i'- 


al colleg'ale inle 
Si.iie was ihiiil 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



SANDRA KNOTT. 2i. 

l>r Ctlluinhvis. Oliiii, 

r I ' 4 lit liiick inci'l .11 
( Ic'M'l.llUl (O clip llllc- 

I'T il SLSXIIlJ o/I 
IS'i'ilmis sciHttcn's ssorlil 
' sonl. I'lmil.iii'd rc'ii'Mi 
. orj-hrc.i k 111 (! I'c'i - 
• 'itiidiKO h> licr sisitf 
hii/annc. wlni r.in the 
440 cscni III '8 2. 


SWIMMING 1 1 RRI S I It K 1 I h. DOS St Mill - 

I SS >1 R and DOSS \ iJi- \ \RIIS S i lirce li'cn- 

lucii.sei Mie \nierii.in iciord'.ai S.ini.i < l.iraOpcn 
meet n S.ini.i t l.n ,i . I ,ilil M iss Site klci hioke isso 
ol t hits son S.ili/a s marks, winning Ihc IIX)-sard 
liveslilc 111 '4 1 .mil ihe 2*0 Ireenilc 'll 2 '4 < 
V hiill.inJcT dc'lvaled T .ile s Sieie t l.irk tn the 220- 
s-iid iiec'sisle. swimming ili.ii disianue in I 5l 7. 
i la-aei ih.in t lark's I S rc.ord R.icing aeamsi 
Ills' ct*ck. the I *-s c'.ii'.itd Si.hollander sw.nn flic 
440 Irecsisle in 4 18 anolher iiaiional rcsois) 
D.mn.i ill' Safona linishcd ihe 4iMl-iard mdisidu.il 
inedlii in a leco'.l 4 I 4 

IlDSIIt MIS Inuian.i I msersiis's sii|ilionioic' 
wctrld eli.impion. conlnuicd Ins rccord-hreaking as- 
sjull. Iliis mile selling an 'Vnierican recnnl ol 4 20 t 
for the 4tK1-s.iiil niiliiKln.il nii'illes al Indiaii.i \ \L 
ihaiii.'ion'hii's in Hloomingion. Iml ‘'iickles, who 
holds Ihc world medics records l.'i 440 cards .md 
4IHI ineicrs, cliiipcJ .'4 sceiinds oil ihe .ild mark 
iic-ld bs I St s Charles Ihiiick 

ROHSS lOMSSOS piisheil hs .ectind-i'l.isi 'i • 
isher 1 l.inie Johtis.'ii (no km), sel a I S rcc.'ro oi 
I 01 4 lor Ihe IIMl-meler Irecsisle al meiropoliian 
\ M.' meei. trrossnigc'i . S Y Rorh w.iriien hr'iku 
Ilic old record ol I 04 s held hs t hris son Sallra. 


TENNIS ROD I \\l R. alter a had rim ni link 
aeairist souiig L.S plasers heal Icll.iw kuslr.iliaii 
K'os l.ciscrson. world's So l-railked plaser. 1 
(i 2. f 0 111 (he liii.ils 111' Ihe Mi.inura loiiinaincni. 
C.it.icas, \ciic/iicta M.in.i Hneno, downing L.S 
champiitii ij.irlene M.ird ol M.iniehelto- C.ilil . h 2. 
* 7. h 2, look Hie women s inie (or the ihird straight 



GENE DAVIS :iimi 

,i; Missillilu t oonis 

1 Mil III » H S.. w.is 
n. I 111 I'll iiulsl.iiuliiig 
siic'sllei .11 lilts si'.ir's 
-i-iie high sihtiril iimr- 
ii.iiiK'iil Oscr iliice 
'.c'.iis Oasis IS iiiiclc'- 
k'.iied in 4~ ni.iielii's. 
was ihri'c limes suie 
c i.iiiipnio .11 itiree' dll'- 
leiem ssi'ighls. 



CATHY NAGEL. I t. 
Ol SVskoitMslt. \V.,ish. 
sson ladies' tltiunhill 
race in the Junior N.i- 
iional '\lpine Ski chain- 
pisiiiships .11 W hiielisit, 
\toii(. {is etiiiipleiiMg 
4,5lH)-fooi eiiiirse in 
I 2h.S. Sands Hosscr of 
\uhiiiii,Me eompleicd 
the coiifse in I 2X. lin- 
ished 111 seeoiul plaee- 


TRACK A FIELD K.\SS\S ISlklRSMSS 
icl.ts ic'aiiis sel nalioMiil nsiloor record' ol 1 48 8 m 
tile ilisianeu medics ami 7 21 2 ni ihe iw.i-milc ai 
die K.msas Slate Rel.i>>. hut the sch-'ol losi the 
unisersits disision team iiile hs otic pi'tiil lo Ok'.i- 
hotiiaSialc in Matih.iiiaii. kaio 
( I \ RS I M I I . .Ill |l hni'is high school senior, cleared 
I ' leei 4^4 niches al Ihc Sat'd s die (III i Rel.n • 
nreak the national iniersehol.isiie mdin'i I'oli-'an..- 
ing icM'rd ( I ' Icei 41'! ii'chc's.hc'ld hs S.iae Jell'crson). 


WRESTLING Okl MIOM\ ST\1I rel.iincd its 
S.iiional Lollegiate wrestling team title, ising ihe 
tecoiil total ol 82 points it set in Iasi sear's ehaiiipi- 
onship. Ill Sldlw.iTcr Runner-iip OkI.ihoma, '7 
points hehind, uutialeil Stale with ihicx- indisnhiat 
ehainpions (iras Simons ol Lock Hasen iP.i iSlalc 
Ci'llcic. closing I'ln the finest eollegiaie career esei, 
heal Mark McCracken 7 2 lo wm his ihifd national 
1 1 5'|souiid title, and csienJ his unhe.itcii siring 
•S' matehi's f.'r the second sir.iighi sear he was 
o.ime.t ihe li'iirnanienrs otiisianding wrestler 


MILEPOSTS R[ IIRI'D J-\\1I S li IMOMPSOS, 
I'-iear-nld lirilish peiroleum eseemise and hsdro- 
plain ig's outsiandmg designer, alter the death ol 
his Irieitd and diocc. ft.'h Masssaid Reached per- 
manenlls along w nh I honipsoii was his htilroplane 
\/i" Sri(>i-'ri If ///, "Miner ol ihree success is c Harms, 
wi'rlh Trophies With fl.isw.iril al the wheel. Wi" 
Sitri't/fir Ufin (151 hioke rhe t S 's .'1-sear siraii- 
glehold on the world championship trophy. Ihe 
same two men siis'cesslnlls delciidcd <( m llfitl and 
I 111 I . 

Dill) M kL PKICI. HI \DI M 7 1. prominent 
f lioroiighhred ow tier .ind hreeilei . w hose horses w nil 
more than one ihou'aiul races and earned i4.844 . 
1)7.1 Kill nuscr hroughi iheir respected owner ihc 
kcniuckv IX'rhj rose's, in lesiiiglon. ks Mead- 
les's Rcaiinioiii harm did hreed ihc dams .d' l>erhs 
winners Swaps anil CIsile k.iii Diisen .is well .u 
kleniiw. the sire ol t'apoi anil T oni I no I \ liniiider 
• il [he Keenclan'l \ssocijiioii, Heailtcy senevl .is 
llie li.iek's lirst presideni. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

14, 17 ■' ' ' ' 19 1 I . • • 

■ ' • ■ 43, 48 • ■ 64 . - • 

72 1 ■ . 101 



NATE BRANCH, um- 
liil ,1’. K.lSc'UsWOOd II. S. 
'll I .isi I'alci Alto, ( .ti- 
ll-, sctiic'd ssitli seconds 

111 I'l.lS 111 llfllt OSC'I- 

iiihl' in tin.ils ol' iiurlli- 
erii CaiiTornia haskei- 
hall championships, 
gate K.isensssooil a 
fiO-5X win in Inngc'si 
iillc game eiei pl.ised 
in northern ( .ililniiit.i. 


ANNE R O G E R S Ilf 
Mdhop.ic, "s k . .1 pro- 
k'ssionul dot: handic'i. 
guided klars S. Brew- 
stcr'sC'h.l clwaccl'sRcd- 
dv Career. .i three- 
pound. or.iitiie-L'olored 
fAiincr.iiiian. to impres- 
sive hesi-in-slu)w wins 
on consecutive nij’liis .ii 
slttiws III I lariishiii g. 
I’a.. \\ .ishingion, I) ( , 


ROY SAARi. senior at 
M Segundo iCalif. j 
H >i..sL'l new Amerie.in 
lecoid in winning the 
l,5(H)-metcf rrecsivle in 
I7'24 4 in (he Soiilltern 
l’.iciric AAL swim 
championships at l.os 
AniielL's. derc.ited Aus- 
tralia's John Konrads 
!hc world record hold- 
er bv riill .TI) sards. 
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■plaij ivith 

KANGAROO 

the champions do! 



luxurious- genuine 

KANGAROO 


LEATHER 



GOLFING (I 

...IS GREAT y/< 
IN GEORGIA 



. . Home of world-fomou» emerold 
greens ond Grand-SlGm Chompiorss 
. . . Georgia provides a challenge 
to every golfer. And if your favorite 
sport is fishing, swimming or booting 
— you'll find it oil in Georgia, the 
year-round vocolion Lond. 

Write for free travel brochures 

Jock Minicr, Director Dept- S|4 
GEORGIA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
100 Stole Copitol Atlanta, Georgia 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


If there \%us;inv iloiibi ih.il the best basket- 
ball this >car was plaveil in the stale of 
01)10. it was ilispelled last Satunlav when 
the 1462 season closed in a rush of eseitC' 
meitl and plaudits for ( iiieiriiuii and l)a>t<in. 
Thesuperbls disciplined Ik’areats. who were 
out to prttse for a second time that thes 
were belter than neighboring (Hiiu Siaie, 
did it eonsincinglv enough, 71 5‘J. m ihe 
N(.‘\A linals at l-ouissiUc l.)a' 2!)). 

while IJajion'scIcgant I lyers beat .‘'t. .lohn's 
7.T 67 to win the M I championship in New 
> tirk. 

THE NIT 

A ilh 44 .seconds to gi' in New 't'ork's Madi- 
son Siiuarc Cjarden. St. John’s Coach Joe 
La|K'hiek strode purposefiill) to the D.iyton 
bench and graciously olfcrcd his congratula- 
tions to Coach lorn Blackburn. A moment 
later, e\uberant Dayton fans swarmed out 
of the stands with a rush that made the Car- 
den floor look like Normandy on D-d.iy. 
J hey pounded backs black and blue, hoist- 
ed weary but happy l-lycrs to their shoulders 
and cheered Blackburn enthusiastically. 
1 here was good reason for all this hoopla. 
After nine failures in the last 1 1 years. Day- 
ton had beaten a line St. John's team for 
its tirst Nl I title. 

Blackburn himself was undoubtedly loo 
esciled to he thinking about his recent trou- 
bles— some of these same enthusiasts had 
hanged him in ctligy after Dayton lost two 
111 a ross in January. Pcrhajis he wa-s ivllecl- 
ing on his ossn petulant analysis of his team 
then ("We'se got a lousy club”'). Most 
likely. howcNcr. he was considering how 
fortunate he was to ha\e two such splendid 
sophomores as Bill Chmielewski and Gordy 
Hatton. They had picked up tlic desultory 
Flyers in midscason. brought them into the 
NIT with a string of se\eii straight and then 
luisiled them past Uichita and Hmisiuii in the 
early rounds. Chmielewski. a 6-fooi-ll). 2T.S- 
l>ounder sometimes called The Moose, had 
entranced even theerittcai Garden hahitiies 
will) his skill and agility. He rebounded 
strongly, scored stseciacularly with graccfvil 
hooks and short jum|>ers. passed olfcsiXTi- 
ly and defended meticulously. The smaller 
Gordy Il.iilon had been a hrilliant play- 
maker. selling up Ills bigger frtMii-liitc loam- 
mates. dri\ ing tirelessly and putting in twist- 
ing. SLiuirming lay-ups. 

Howcscr. Chmielewski did base some 
lirst-h.ilf didiculties against I nyohi of Chi- 
cago in the semilinals, I he run-and-gun 
Fiamhiers clogged up the midille cHectivcly, 
and Cliimniy's shots just wouldn't fall. But 
the I Luton boys. Gordy and brother Tom. 
bu7/ed in and around the rangy Loyolans 


like busy bees, Garry Koggenburk shot sii- 
lierbly and Dayton niaiiageil to si.iy closc. 
lii the second half Chmielewski found the 
range and Loyola fell apart. He iiiiished 
with 27 points, Gordy Hatton gol and 
the F lyers won easily 82. 

Me.inwhilc. St. John's worked its way 
into the championship round. The Uedmen. 
operating diligently behind leBoy 1 Ills, a 
skinny 6-fooi-l() leaper with a deft loiicL, 
rode out a bristling laic-game burst by Jask 

I oley. Hilly ( mss' snappy jump shooter, 
to beat ihe Crusaders 80 74. fhen St John's 
met Dugiii'siiL'. which had muscled its way 
past lir.idley 88-85. in the ijuarlcr linais- 
Thc aggressisc Dukes, relying upon their 
usual clawing, clutching maii-to-man and 
the eye-catching dri\cs and jump shots of 
\\ illie Somerset, hiid St. John's beaten .k) 14 
after 14 minutes. But Lapehick shrewdly ad- 
justed his oll'ensc to open up the middle, 
and Fills began to tloal in his soft hooks. 
Kcmii Loughcry and NMllie >Lill hit from 
the outside and the Redmcn ehipi'ied av\ay 
at ihe Duqiiesnc lead. They cut it to .16 27 
at half lime and linally went ahead to stay 
with (i\e minutes left. But tlie cxasiieraicd 
Dukes continued to ci.iw and clutch, and 
the game c\cntually deierior.iled into a list- 
swinging brawl before St. John's won 75 65. 
Duquesne also lost the consolation playolT 
to Loyola, ^5 84. 

In the linal. played before 16, (H7. the is- 
.sue was clearly between Dayton's Chmiel- 
ewski and St- John’s I 1 1 is. Lor a while it ap- 
pcuTcil that the Redmcn, attacking with the 
paiicncc that l.aisehiek admires, would drise 
the f lyeis right out of the ball game Lllis. 
Loughcry and Kan Kosac gol them olf to 
an 18-11 lead aflci the lirsi 10 minutes. Then 
Big Chimmy went to work. With help from 
6-fool-7 H.irold Schoeii and 6-fool-6 Rog- 
genburk, w ho drifted olf llieir men at e\cry 
oppo'iiiniiy. he contained Fills on defense 
and snapped rebi'unds away from him uii- 
dernciilh both boards, Chmielewski scored 

I I points in the ncM 10 miinites. and Day- 

um led .T5 2y at half lime- The pieeise I lyeis' 
defense forced St John’s into hapha/ard 
shots in the second half, and the Rcdmen 
nc\cr coiiM catch up. Chniielcwski (later 
\oted Ihe tournament's Most \ .iliiable Play- 
er) oulscored I Ills. 24 points to 22, and 
when St. John's threatened brielly near the 
etui. Gordy ll.iiton, who had been re- 
str.iined admirably by Donnie Burks and 
Koyac. broke away for 1 1 points in the last 
41/2 nunutes to give Dayton a 71 67 \iciory. 
.-\ftei this |scrformanec Coach Blackburn 
%yas consinccd that his midseason estimate 
of his team was prenuilurc. "The best team 
Fee eser had." said Blackburn. end 
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IN GOLF... 

EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT TEACHER 
IN SCOTCH . . . 

TEACHER’S 

IS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 





See the PGA Senior? 
m ection m a free 
showing of a 1 CfTifn 
sound film. Have you> 
Entertainment Chj i 
man write to Modern. 
3 East 54 Street, New 
York 19, N Y. 


In Teacher's Highland Cream you have the end result of 130 years 
of experience in doing just one thing to perfection: creating a 
Scotch with unmistakable flavour and character. Making Teacher's 
has been a family craft since 1830 and its distinctive formula is 
strictly adhered to by William Teacher’s three great-great grandsons, 


li’s the flavour .. . unmistakable 


HIGHl-AND CREAM SCOTCH WHISKY 


HO'lTUiD IN S(](ynJVNl) 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISNY/SG PROOF/ SCHIEFFELIN a CO., NEW YORK 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


GAMBLING GEYSERS 

Sirs; 

Thai fellow Robert Boyle comes on 
strong and friendly as n new rooster in a hen 
house (T/w Hottest Spring. March 19). His 
descriptions of fun-spangled Hot Springs — 
its sporty habitues and sporting activities, 
its solid citizens and Runyonesque charac- 
ters — present a delightfully accurate picture 
of a thoroughly charming town. 

One encounters lots of otherwise nice 
folks who have the mule-lipped opinion that 
excitement in Arkansas is limited to throw- 
ing rocks at snakes and that nocturnal 
activity consists of sitting around by lantern 
light and discussing the price of soybeans. 
We’re grateful for your contributions to 
their education. 

Lewis M. TrertR 

Pine BiufT. Ark. 

Sirs; 

You state that the old order in Hot 
Springs was overthrown by the G.I.s under 
my leadership, that during my tenure as 
district attorney gambling was closed but 
subsequent to my election as governor illegal 
gambling returned. 

I enforced the law while T was prosecut- 
ing attorney. Subsequent to my election as 
governor, as the chief law enforcement of- 
ficer of the stale, I continued to honor my 
oath of office. 

On February 28. 1952 the state police, 
under Captain Ben Kent, raided the South- 
ern Club and the Pines, confiscating 575,000 
worth of gambling equipment. 

0|>en, illegal gambling W'as not resumed 
in Arkansas until after I went out of the 
governor's office in January 1953. 

Sinsirv S. McM ATM 

Little Rock. Ark. 

• Governor McMath did indeed put a 
stop to the gambling — on the day of the 
raid. — ED. 

Sirs: 

A striking example that gambling can be 
conducted cleanly by local citizens as a 
tourist attraction. 

Some years ago it used to be this way in 
our wonderful old city of New Orleans. The 
tourists used to flock here for something 
besides Oysters Rockefeller and the French 
Quarter. Then the syndicate came, followed 
by a crime commission, and this spoiled 
everything. 

Except for Mardi Gras and Sugar Bowl 
time, we get the Greyhound bus and SIO 


excursion crowd. The trouble with reformers 
is they don't know when to stop reforming. 
Next we ll probably ha\e closed movies, 
closed taverns and no golf on Sunday. 

JuD Raymond 


New Orleans 


ALIVE, AUlVE-O 

Sirs: 

The Reds Is Dead (March 19) — just as 
they were last year, when you said they 
would end up in sixth place. 

I must agree that Cincinnati's Reds arc 
having their troubles, but they arc far from 
dead. They just started to live. 

Barry Biock 

Dayton 

Sirs: 

Better the National League with Dead 
Reds than the American League with nine 
teams that never even lived! 

Mrs. Jack NuPti-r 

Newark, Ohio 
Sirs; 

Three cheers for Walter Bingham. The 
Reds is dead. 

Kes Conrad 

East Peoria. Ill 
Sirs: 

Your candid snapshot of Gene Freese 
sliding into second, with unfortunate re- 
sults thereof, was simply fantastic! 

I cxfwrienccd shooting pains in my left 
ankle (which I broke 12 years ago) for the 
rest of the day. 

LllCiH Backstrom 

Providence 


COUSY CURE 

Sirs; 

1 agree with Bob Coiisy about the de- 
fensive game {Basketball — or Vaudeville? 
March 19). More stress has got to be put 


on it. I think one way might be the elimina- 
tion of the 24-second rule. 

JorL Alderman 

Kent. Ohio 
Sirs: 

I am still much in favor of raising the 
baskets to 12 feet. As Bob says, the 7-fonler 
will still be 12 inches closer than the 6- 
footcr. But the tall man. though closer, 
would still not be at the basket nor above 
the basket- He would be under it. 

With ail the discussion pro and con about 
raising the baskets, it's odd how little ex- 
perimentation has actually been arranged to 
observe the practical advantages of higher 
goals. 

W', Ross Booktr 

Kansas City. Mo. 

Sirs: 

How about an actual experiment, tele- 
vised— a Sports Iiiustrated promotion — 
between altitude-divided teams of all-star 
pros'.’ 

Alan Baxter 

Hollywood 

Sirs; 

The solution here is clear. Play the short- 
er schedule, but don't cut the players' sal- 
aries for the year involved. If profits arc 
less, have the players bound to take a pro- 
jxirtionate cut in their salaries for the next 
year. 

RiCUARt) F. Teetsfl 

Buffalo 


Sirs: 

I hope the NBA considers Bob's pro- 
posals. because professional basketball is 
like the daily news. It's there every night, 
and if I miss it one day 1 know I can see 
it another. No single game stands out. 

W- P, Peckmam 

Watsonville. Calif. 
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n395 

(west of the Atlantic) 


And east of the Pacific. Anywhere in the U.S., p.o.e. 
prices on a brand-new Renault Dauphine start at $1395. 
(How many other 4-door cars can you think of that sell 
for that?) Lots of important improvements on the new 
Renault, too. The new transmission, for instance. We've 
synchronized low gear, which means you can shift down 
without stopping, slide through traffic on the run. 
Improved piston design means the engine now runs 
even quieter. (Did you know every Dauphine engine 
is tested before it leaves the factory?) 

Spend a few dollars more than $1395 and get a 


Dauphine Deluxe. Dauphine Gordini. or Caravelle con- 
vertible. The Dauphine Deluxe offers all-vinyl interiors; 
foam rubber seats: 4-position backrests on the front 
seats: two ashtrays in the back; fancy 2-tone steering 
wheel; a lot of nice, expensive-looking touches. 
Whichever you buy, you’ll find some things about the 
Renault unchanged: The famous gas economy of up 

to 40 mpg. The 12-month or 12.000 mile warranty. 

SNMW) And the un imitatable Dauphine style, which makes 
some people ask for a repeat when you tell them 
how little it costs. We repeat, as little as $1395. 


[ 


RENAULT : 
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you get lots more from BM 


more bod y in the blend 
more flavor in the smoke 


more taste throng the filter 



It's the rich-flavor leaf that does it! 


There's more rirli-flavor leaf 
among L&.M's clioice tobaccos — 
actually more of this longer-aged, 
extra-cured leaf than even in some 
unfiltered cigarettes. And with L&M's 
modern filler— tlte Miracle Tip— only 
pure white touches vour lips. Get lots 
more from L&.M — t/ic filter cigarette 
for people who really like to smoke. 




